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"4 LITTLE LETTER TO THE SAMPLE COPY 


READER. ; 

My dear Sir: This number of The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant has come to you marked 
“Sample Copy.” That means that you are one 
of a number of wide-awake farmers and truck- 
ers in the Carolinas and Virginia who ought to 


read The Progressive Farmer, but don’t. 

And this copy is sent you solely to give you 
ihe opportunity to reform. 

It’s not fashionable nor profitable to try to farm 
here without The Progressive Farmer. 

And it’s not fashionable because it doesn’t pay. 

Every week the most successful and enterpris- 
ing farmers and truckers of our territory write 
our paper of methods and ideas which help them 
make money—and which will help you make 
money, 

There are some papers you can’t afford to take, 
and there are some you can’t afford not to take. 
The Progressive Farmer is one you can’t afford 
not to take. 

It is not an expenditure, but an investment, and 
pays for itself every issue. 

“Most money pays only 6 per cent a year,” says 
Mr. Ashley Horne, “but the money I pay for The 
Progressive Farmer pays me 6-per cent a week.” 

“The Progressive Farmer,’ says Mr. J. M. 
Paris, “has given me $100 profit in improved land, 
crops and stock for every $1 I have paid for it.” 

Sut there’s no use to argue. Here’s the paper 
—let it speak for itself. We know you are going 
to subseribe, because we are going to get every 
wide-awake farmer in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States before we quit. 

But what we want is to get you on our list at 
once, and in order to induce you to do this we are 
making a remarkable offer: 

The Progressive Farmer every week from now 
till January 1, 1906 for only 50 cents! 

This is a special eut price open only to those 
not now subseribers—no profit in it for us—and 
made only to insure 1,000 new readers before 
June, 

We count on you as one of the lucky thousand. 

And the quicker you respond, the more you get 
for your money. 

Order to-day, 





MW henever you wish to buy anything, look in the 
“gee. columns of The Progressive Farmer. 
aig t find it advertised, write direct to us. 
r Yeu do find it advertised, rest assured that 

‘© scvertiser will treat you fairly, and if you 


Wis fipp > : M4 7 i 
te ‘urther information, ask him for particulars 
ahd 7 


Prices, 





THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Sowing Oats in the Open Furrow. 


Mr. J. O. Green, Franklinton, N. C., makes the 
following inquiry: 

“I am a reader of The Progressive Farmer 
and enjoy your letters. Will you please describe 
fully how oats are sown in the open furrow? 
What kind of plow is used? I wish to try it 
next fall.” 


Now, Mr. Green lives in the northern part of 
the State. Winters must be pretty cold, with 
snows and heavy freezes. But he will find no 
difficulty in carrying the Red Rust Proof oats or 
the Appler, which is an improvement on the Red, 
through the severest winters. These are the 
oats to plant if a heavy yield is desired. Prepare 
the land in October, or better in September, if 
there is no growing crop on it. Subsoil and har- 
row. Now in subsoiling do not break more than 
two or three inches of the clay at one time. In 
this country the Gantt oat drill and fertilizer dis- 
tributor is used. It is made like a guano dis- 
tributor, except that the hopper has a division in 
the middle. The fertilizer is placed in the front 
hopper and the oats in the other. There are two 
slots with two levers to regulate the output of 
fertilizer and oats. I generally use a small shovel 
plow, 5 inches wide, because I have been planting 
thin land to improve it, The rows are 12 to 14 
inches apart. With a six-inch shovel the rows 
would be wider. Always run the rows so that 
the dirt from the plow will not fill up the preced- 
ing furrow. First the fertilizer drops immediate- 
ly behind the plow and the dirt falling back 
covers it about an inch. Then the oats drop down 
and the two little iron covers follow and throw 
an inch or two of dirt on the oats. A lively 
hand will plant two to two and a half acres daily 
as soon as he learns how to manipulate the 
machine, which is not more difficult than a cot- 
ton planter. Oats should be planted in October 
if possible. If not they will come on all right 
planted in November. Many of our farmers had 
given up the Red Rust Proof oats because they 
are tender and easily killed. There was an in- 
tensly dry cold spell January 25 to 29. That 
changed the color of the oats somewhat, but did 
not kill them. Then came the snow and ice of 
February, when the ground was frozen two 
weeks. They came out of that all right looking 
green and luxuriant. Not a single lot planted in 
the open furrow has been killed. 


Rotation. 


While the revival spirit is working amongst 
the cotton farmers, they need wise missionaries 
to’ get them in the right way and keep them 
there. Many of them have an idea that, if by 
some sort of conventions, resolutions and threats, 
cotton can be brought up to 10 cents this fall 
they will be all right. That is building on the 
sand, with probable storms any year. Let us all 
get right, as the preachers say, before we start. 
There should be a well laid plan with these 
objects in view. The deepening and improve- 
ment of the soil which will increase the yield 
should be-the first aim. Best implements suited 
to the land ‘and crops should be bought. 
this the- chief aim should be to raise all home 
supplies possible. One of these days thrifty, 
wise farmers in the Piedmont belt will buy noth- 
ing but sugar, coffee, salt and such condiments 
and luxuries as they cannot raise. Here comes 
the necessity for a judicious rotation of crops. 

This suggestion is made for a rotation that 
will improve land: Corn and peas, followed by 
small grain and that followed by peas sown or 
planted. Then plant in cotton the third year. 
After the cotton begin with the corn and peas 
again. This is a good three years’ plan. The 


After 





soil must be deepened until it is 10 to 15 inches 
deep. Suppose a two-horse farmer has 60 acres 
of arable land. That will give him 20 acres in 
small grain, 20 in corn and peas and 20 in cotton. 
You see how fast the-land will improve with 40 
acres; in peas each year, provided the stubble and 
corn land are sown or planted in peas, 
CHAS. PETTY. 
Spartanburg, S. OC. 





Second Crop Irish Potatoes: How to Grow Them 


Messrs. Editors :—We have been endeavoring te 
grow second crop potatoes for about ten years and 
find the second or fall crop more profitable when 
managed properly than the spring crop, ag the 
yield is fully as heavy and prices rule higher. 
Northern grown seed this spring was extremely 
low and could be bought for 75 cents per bushel; 
our second crop seed sold as high as $1.25 per 
bushel. 

Now is the tinie to commence preparing land 
for July and August planting. Plow land deep 
with two horses and keep well harrowed until 
planting time and thus conserve the moisture. 
This is the most important factor in potato grow- 
ing, for according to analysis potatoes are three- 
fourths water, being one-fourth dry matter, thus 
removing but little plant-food from the soil. This 
accounts for heavy crops of wheat after pota- 
toes. . 

This is an excellent way to prepare wheat land 
and realize at least $50 net per acre in the prepa 
ration before seeding. 

As we all know, North. Carolina, with other 
sections, experienced a very long and hot drought 
through September and first half of October last 
year. We prepared a field of five acres as above 
stated and kept well harrowed until August Ist, 
when it was planted in potatoes and cultivated of- 
ten and shallow until digging time, when it was a 
surprise to every one who saw them to find nice 
large tubers grown in such a dry time. 

These were dug the first days of November and 
immediately sown to wheat (putting two and one- 
half pecks per acre; when not too thick all runs 
up and heads are longer); and at this writing the 
crop is very promising. 

We wish to say the second crop potatoes are 
better for seed or the table than when grown 
earlier. W. L. KIVETT. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 





Reducing Cotton Acreage in South Carolina. 


I like your paper; I have never taken but. one 
agricultural paper before, but have read several, 
and think The Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant the best I ever saw. It is full of good solid 
reading. 

Mr. Editor, I do not think they went about re- 
ducing the acreage of the cotton crop right. I 
think each man ought to plant so many acres to 
the horse, say eight or ten, or even twelve, but no 
more: and as much less as he pleases. A good 
many of the farmers around here do not plant 
more than the above number of acres. 

As to the fertilizer used, we cannot tell by that 
that there will be much cotton made, for I used as 
much, or more, than I did last year, yet my cotton 
crop is cut some. I only plant thirty-four acres_ 
to four horses, but I planted eight acres 
of pinders. Last year I only put a little land- 
plaster on them; this year I put three hundred 
pounds of other fertilizers to the acre, and I am 
putting a great deal more on corn, and I think 
that a great many more are doing the same. 
Our people are trying to make less cotton_and 
more hog and hominy. H. 

Colleton Co., S. C. 
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PREPARE NOW FOR ALFALFA THIS FALL. 





a 


It Gives Rich Returns for Heavy Fertilizing and Careful Preparation — Begin 
Now to Make Your Land Ready. 


Messrs. Editors :+—-I wish to say an- 
other word to your readers about al- 
falfa, as now is the time to begin for 
next fall or next spring’s planting. 

My friend, you cannot take a 
poor piece of land and make it rich 
in a few hours just before planting 
time. Many of you~ know _ this. 
Neither can you make alfalfa on 
poor land. Now if you have been a 
close reader of The Progressive 
Farmer for the last few months, you 
want an acre in alfalfa very badly. 


Now is the Time to Begin. 


Now is the time to begin for this 
most wonderful crop. The best way 
to get into this crop at once is to 
move your garden next spring to a 
new place and plant the old garden 
in alfalfa. 

But if you do not wish to move 
your garden, the next quickest way 
is to select an acre, the richest you 
have near the lot now, and sow it 
down in peas, manuring the peas 
highly. Put two bushels of peas to 
the acre. Now during this summer 
make the largest and best compost 
heap you ever made and have it 
ready to put on broadeast at sowing 
time, When the peas are cut, you 
should plow under the sedge and be 
ready to spread on the manure and 
plow under in September if the sea- 
sons come right for sowing seed. 
Should the seasons not come, you 
have not lost anything by these two 
plowings and manuring, but done a 
good work towards fixing your land 
for the spring sowing 


Put the Crop on Rich Land. 


If you sow in the spring (about 
the last of March in this section), 
be sure during the winter months to 
throw out all the lot manure you 
ean on this land. You cannot put 
out too much; don’t be afraid, but 
you will be glad after you have 
tried it. 

Remember, it takes rich land down 
here on our sandy loams to make 
alfalfa. Don’t put it out on any 
other land but rich land, and you 
will be more than fleased. It will 
pay you better than any other crop 
you can grow. Four years ago JI 
planted this clover and began to cut 
it that same spring and have been 
at it ever since, and it is far better 
this spring than ever before. I have 
it three feet high now and by the 
time I get over cutting it, it will 
-be ready to start over again. Yes, 
the more you cut the faster it grows. 


Drilling Beats Broadcasting in the East. 


I planted in rows 20 inches apart, 
and worked it a little in the middles 
for two years and also early in each 
spring to loosen up the ground. I 
thought I would sow another row be- 
tween these rows the next year and 
did so, but it was crowded out and 
did nothing. It is a perfect mass 
of green now and nothing can grow 
under it. With this experience I ad- 
vise planting in rows 10 inches apart 
on rich well-prepared land. 

Now on my say-so, you try this 
plan and you will make more than 
you will broadcasting the seed. Oth- 
erwise weeds and crab grass’. will 
surely destroy this clover in its in- 
fancy down in this section during the 
first two years. I think in the west- 
ern part of the State it might do as 
well sowed broadeast. But planted in 
rows 10 inches apart you will get as 
much or more than if sown broad- 
east. I tried three times before I 
got a stand or succeeded. 


Let Everybody Give the Crop a Trial. 


My friends, I have written this for 
you at this time so you can have 


e 





time to get your acre in good fix, I 
forgot to say that early this spring, 
after taking chickens off my alfalfa, 
1 covered the land in rich stable ma- 
nure and then chopped in the middles 
a thousand pounds of guano per 
acre. ‘This made it a wonder. Yes, 
this is the way to manure it after 
you once get a stand. 

Take my advice for once, and you 
will be the most delighted man that 
ever took the advice of another. 

H. F. FREEMAN. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 





Selection of Seed of Irish and Sweet 
Potatoes. 


Every crop is susceptible to im- 
provement by proper seed selectioa. 
This topie is neglected by practical 
farmers more than any other. Much 
has appeared in our agricultural pa- 
pers recently, however, about the ad- 
visability, and detailing the proper 
mode, of selecting seed of cotton and 
corn. Both Irish and sweet potatoes 
are susceptible of improvement. The 
following paragraphs concerning the 
selection of the Irish potato are 
taken from Bulletin No. 80 of the 
North Dakota Experiment Statiou 
which may probably be secured by 
request from Fargo, N. D. The 
statements which are made here con- 
cerning the Irish potato are with- 
out doubt, to a large extent, equally 
true of the sweet potato. Following 
are the Dakota conclusions after 
three years’ experiments: 

General Summary from the Observations 
of the Three Years. 


1. Upon going into a field of po- 
tatoes presumably of one variety and 
of a number of years’ growth from 
the same stock, it will be found thar 
the product in different hills shows 
a wide range of variation from what 
may be termed the standard tvpe of 
the variety. This is what is usually 
known as “degeneration,” or “run- 
ning out.” It is simply variation of 
the crop into certain strains. These 
strains, as, for example, of smallness, 
many tubers per hill, or of peeuliari- 
ties of form, tend to persist from 
year to year. The final crop thus 
eventually becomes of poor quality 
because of a lack of proper selection 
of the seed tubers. 

2. Selection of large size tubers 
from the general crop as stored in 
the bin will not, with any desired eer- 
tainty, make the croy: a better one; 
for some hills which naturally yield 
many tubers of off form and small 
size, may furnish a large number of 
the tubers used for the next crop. 
That is, in such seleetion of tubers, 
a few hills may furnish much the 
greater number of the pieces for the 
small potato test. Such tubers ear 
only be expected to raise small ones 
again, and the test will uaturally be 
against the small potatoes. If, by 
chance, an equal or greater number 
of the large tubers seleeted should 
come from such hills. then the test 
will be less favorable to the large 
tubers. All other comparative tesis 
which neglect this consideration of 
strain or stock variation may be ex- 
pected to be of doubtful result. 

3. The tendency to resemble the 
general varietal character seems to 
be the strongest feature of heredity 
in the potato; but within every long 
standing variety, such as Early Ohio 
and Early Rose, there have arisen 
many sub-strains or stock variations 
which show themselves to be trans- 
mittable. This is es; ecially true as 
regards the features of form, size 
and number, 


number of tubers produced are all 
greatly influepced by the growing 
conditions, especially by poor ime- 
chanical conditions of the soil and 
by injuries of the vines. Of these 
three features, that of form is nost 
persistently reproduced. 

5. Some strain features, such as 
extra roughness of skin, and ial- 
formations, such as enlarged or tu- 
berous eyes, often seen in the Eaclv 
Ohio, tend, as do other features, to 
be carried over into the following 
crop, but they seem strongly attect- 
ed by cultural conditons. 

6. Since differences in strain char- 
acters are reproduced in successive 
crops, it is evident that a small tuber 
from a vine which has born tubers 
chiefly of the desired form and size 
is of more worth for planting pur- 
poses than a very large tuber from a 
vine that has descended from a strain 
of vines which habitually bore nu- 
merous small, undesirable tubers. 

7. Because of the tendency of po- 
tatoes to vary under cultivation, and 
beeause such variations tend to run 
into certain strains, some valuable 
and others comparatively valueless, 


proper tubers for planting is the first 
essential to culture. This selection 
should be done in the field at digging 
time, and should be made from those 
hills which produce potatoes of the 
form and character desired. 

8. As to how the selection should 
be undertaken in the field, the work 
and observations of this bulletin are 
not directly applicable, other than to 
the extent that it was observed that 
the characteristics of the vines were 
variable with the different strains. 
This» would indieate that the vines 
may possibly become a valuable index 
to proper selection. Furthermore, in 
making selection for purposes of 
plant improvement, it is always best 
to take into consideration the entire 
aspeet of a plant rather than the 
single feature desired. 

9. In planting equal weight pieces 
from small and large tubers of the 
same vine, there will not be a suffici- 
ent difference in favor of one or 
the other size of potatees to be no- 
ticeable under farm methods, provid- 
ed all are normally mature. 





Proper Distance for Corn ; About Peach 
Tree Borers. 


Messrs. Editors:—I have been 
growing Cockle’s Prolifie eorn for 
several years and tried planting in 
hills and also thick in drill. The best 
results are had by planting it four 
or four and one-half feet each way 
and leaving one to three stalks in 
each hill, according to land. The 
best corn I had last year in this way 
had six good ears to the hill, while 
the same number of stalks singly in 
the drill in equal space did not yield 
near so much. 

My experience with this corn has 
not continued long enough to be 
positively certain as to what is the 
best; yet it would seem for best re- 
sults it requires plenty of space for 
sunshine, ete., and that it may be 
crowded in the hill provided suffici- 
ent distance be left between the hills. 
I am still experimenting with it, 
planting some each way along side 
each other, and shall carefully com- 
pare products. 

I have never before had the dis- 
pleasure of seeing so early, May 4th, 
such a large crop of peach tree 
borers. Though the trees had un- 
teached wood ashes put around them 
-arly in the season, and the dirt care- 
fully placed so as to keep ashes close 
up around trees, yet plenty of borers 
well developed fellows an inch long. 
were found imbedded just above 
ashes. Better look over your trees 
and that right away, too. 


C. C. GETTYS. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS: 


XI.—How to Get Rid of Hawks. 


\:, -ps. Editors:—When I wrote in 
,jous Jetter that I would send 
1» [lake, of Robeson County, a re- 
~ op vidding his premises of 
| had no idea that so many 


1 


up rural readers who raise 
ens were troubled with this 


. The paper had hardly reached 
J,<tination before queries com- 
val coming in, and while I do 
‘know from personhl experience 
yerits of the appended recipes, 
haying ever lost a chick from 
ks. vet I have read in poultry 
nals that all of the methods are 


{ 


be 


* X & 

\iixing nux-vomiea with the little 
chicks’ feed and giving it to them 
onee or twiee a week, is an old rem- 
ody with many, though some pou!- 
rrvmen eontend that this is very de- 
Wiiitating, and if continued = any 


hi 


l-yeth of time, will finally kill the 


hieks. : 

The second remedy is to mix lard 
and arseenie, a very small quantity 
rovether, and anoint the little chicks’ 
heads with the mixture. This is a 
favorite practice in the mountain 
distriets of New York. 

Another good way and one prac- 
‘ood by many is to procure from the 
tinners eight or ten sheets of bright 
new tin 8 x 10 or any convenient 

punch a hole in one corner near 
the top, and hang by strong twine to 
libs of trees where they will re- 
volve and swing with every little 
breeze eatehing the sun’s rays, flash- 
ine 2 bright light first one place then 
another. I know this method is good 
for keeping small birds out of fruit 
trees and strawberry patches, as I 
use it on the farm. 

x & & 


The fourth and most universally 
used remedy is to erect tall poles, 
say sixteen to twenty feet, near your 
chicks’ runs, sawing off the top 
square. On this place a small steel 
trap not baited, of course fastening 
it to the pole. Hawks as a rule be- 
‘ore pouneing on their prey will 
slight on some tall tree or pole to 
take in their bearings, and if this 


( 


SIZC, 


pole happens to have a steel trap on 
it so much the better for the chick- 
en raisers. Mr. Lindsey of this 
State has been very suecessful in 


operating these pole traps. I think 
le said he eaught forty owls and 
hawks in one week. 

All the above are cheap and sim- 
ple, and are certainly worth trying 
hy any one bothered with hawks. I 
think if I were troubled with hawks 
| should try an application of lead 

the feathers, administered 
through a twelve-gage steel barrel 
in the hands of some fellow with 
good sight, even if I had to keep 
quiet and stand in one place all day 
to do it. 


under 


So far this has been a good 
‘pring for raising young chicks, 


cves have been very fertile and the 
percentage hatched has been above 
ihe average though the season was 
late, owing to a cold February. May 

as good month as any to haten. 
! know some will not agree with me 
on this point, but if you will give 
the May hatches just a little extra 
eure vou will have the pullets, of 
c smaller breeds, laying by Nov- 
‘er, while the larger breeds will 
rome in about January. Do not turn 
he late hatched chickens out until 
“ic grass is dry in the morning, and 
‘' possible keep them away from low 
“inipy places where mosquitoes are 


}3} — . J 
‘ely to breed, for mosquitoe bites 


~ one of the causes of sorehead, so 
nee ructive to young chicks in the 


Aathi 


(-}} 





‘ If you want your chickens to 
moult off nicely and quickly, plant 
some sun flowers and feed the seed 
in July, about two ounces per hen 
twice a week. It imparts a beauti- 
ful lustre to the new feathers, be- 
sides helping to fatten the bird. 
| “UNCLE JO.” 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





BONE SPAVIN. 


The Disease, Its Causes, and the Treat- 
ment Described by Dr. Butler. 


Dr. Tait Butler, Veterinanrian North 
Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh. 

Dear Sir:—I have a horse that has 

a bone spavin on left hind leg below 

the hock. If there is any cure for it, 

I would be glad for you to advise me 

what to do through The Progressive 

larmer, and oblige, 
ara J. A. PEACE. 
Granville Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Dr. Tait Butler, Vet- 
erinarian North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture.) 


Bone Spavin. 


The hock joint is probably more li- 
able to disease than any other part 
of the hind leg, and one of the most 
common diseases of this joint is “bone 
spavin.” It is usually located at the 
lower part of the inner side of the 
joint, but may involve the entire 
hock, or any part of it. There is 
usually a bony enlargement result- 
ing from an inflammation in the 
bone or its covering (periosteum). 
An inflammation in any part of the 
body results in an oozing of the 
liquid portion of the blood from the 
vessels into the surrounding tissues 
and consequent swelling. If this exu- 
dation is in or from bone tissue it is 
likely to be converted into bone form- 
ing a bony enlargement; on the same 
prineiple as a callous forms in soft 
tissues. 

Causes of Bone Spavin. 


There is seareely any doubt but 
that a predisposition to certain dis- 
‘ases of the bones may be transmit- 
ted from parent to offspring, and, 
moreover, the conformation of the 
hoek joint, which is certainly heredi- 
tary, plays an important part in its 
freedom from, or liability to, disease. 

A hock joint, the lower part of 
which is small, especially if it be cut 
out as it were in front, is certainly 
predisposed to disease. In such a 
hoek any severe strain is more like- 
ly to set up an inflammation that 
will result in spavin. The unduly 
straight hock also increases the li- 
ability to spavin from the increased 
concussion in driving on hard roads 
at a fast pace. In short, direct in- 
jury, strain and coneussion are the 
immediate causes of spavin, and these 
are more likely to oceur in a hock 
of faulty shape or form. 
Symptoms.—-When the bone tumor 
precedes the lameness, the diagnosis 
is made less difficult. This enlarge- 
ment is most readily seen by the ob- 
server taking a position in front and 
a little to one side of the animal. By 
stepping from one side to the other 
and comparing the two joints, even a 
very small enlargement may be de- 
tected. While the eye will usually 
detect an enlargement more readily 
than can be done by the sense of 
touch, still both should be used. 
Moreover, there might be bone spavin 
and the horse be lame in some other 
part, and this is a possibility always 
to be considered in locating the lame- 
ness. If no bone tumor be present, 
the diagnosis of spavin is still possi- 
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ble if the more or less characteristic 
action of spavin lameness be known. 
This is rather ditheult to deseribe, 
but when once fully recognized, is 
not easily mistaken. A peculiar rise 
and fall of the croup and a distinet 
“hitch” in the gait will be noticed. 
If the hock be flexed—that is, the toe 
grasped and the foot raised so as to 
eramp or flex the hoek joint as much 
as possible, and held in this posi- 
tion for a few minutes, if the lame- 
ness is in the hock joint, the animal 
will show it more severely than usual 
when the leg is dropped and he is 
eompelled to move quickly. In stand- 
ing it is not unusual for the foot of 
the diseased leg to be rested on the 
hoof of the opposite leg. 

The lameness is apt to be inter- 
mittent—that is, at first it will only 
appear at irregular intervals, or only 
when the animal is first started up 
after standing for some time. <A 
short time after a long drive or hard 
work the lameness will be much more 
severe. The horse is said to drive out 
of the lameness—that is, while quite 
lame when started he may show but 
little lameness after driving a short 
distance. 

Inereased heat in the part, when 
it ean be detected, is evidence of the 
location of the lameness. 

How to Treat the Disease. 

A rest of three or four months is 
essential, and it is not sufficient to 
turn the animal on pasture, but he 
must be kept in ‘as nearly absolute 
quiet as possible. 

A blister should be applied to the 
parts every two or three weeks for 
three or four months. For this pur- 
pose one part of red iodide of mer- 
eury and four parts each of cerate 
of cantharides and lard are probably 





as good as any. These -should be 
thoroughly mixed and well rubbed in 


for ten or fifteen minutes, after the] /, 
hair has been removed from thclg 
parts. The head of the animal shoul’?¢_ 
be tied up for eight or ten hours eg 


n 
ter the application of the blister, as 
then an application of lard or ve, 


line to the parts, and repeated once 
a day is beneficial. 

There are surgical operations em- 
ployed with greater or less success 
in these cases, but they are only with- 
in the reach of those who can ecom- 
mand the services of a competent 
veterinarian. The enlargement is not 
removable by any practicable or de- 
sirable means, but if the lameness is 
cured the tumor may be gradually 
absorbed to a considerable extent. If 
the animal be young, the disease in 
its first stages, and a long rest given, 
a recovery may usually be expected to 
the extent of a serviceable horse for 
slow work, at least. 





Hints for the Dairyman’s Eye. 


The progressive’ dairyman must 
now have a silo and grow suitable 
crops for filling it. Ensilage has 
done more than any other one thing 
to increase the profits in dairying. 
Good tools are necessary, and when 
we have a silo, corn harvester, ensi- 
lage cutter, ete., we must have a sep- 
arator, either hand or power. All 
these are not yet found on the small 
dairy farms, but they will come as 
soon as the dairymen find out what 
increased profit they bring. ‘This 
spring is a good time to build a silo 
if you have none. 

Alfalfa is one of the best dairy 
feeds and should be employed as 
green forage, pasture and hay by 
every dairyman in sections where it 
will grow. 

Infectious abortion is a_ disease 
that is much dreaded by dairymen. 
The spread of the disease in a herd 


g : e +- + .-nntaminatec 
— It: Wt ccsed female nated 
nale. 


, the male, and as she often fail® 
natesyot with calf, is returned several 
°times, causing serious trouble. In 
infectious abortion the expulsion of 
the foetus is usually without labor 
pains and this may serve as a guide 
to distinguish the contagious form 
from that caused by accident.—Chi- 


j 





-t(ecago Farmer’s Voice. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR NORTH GAROLINA FARMING. 





Reports from Every County in the State—Cotton Acreage Decreased at Least 


20 Per Cent., With Increased Acreage of Tobacco, Peanuts, and Grain 
Crops—Farmers Generally in Good Condition—More Attention to Grass 


and Live Stock. 


Early last week the Editor of The 
Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant sent the following inquiry to 
the ninety-seven County 
Vice-Presidents of the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ State Convention: 

“My Dear Sir:—We wish to pub- 
lish in an early issue of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Cotton Plant a full 
report of general farming conditions 
in North Carolina, and I am writing 
to ask that you give us a statement 
as to the general outlook in your 
county here at the beginnine of the 
crop season. Please indicate especi- 
ally which crons show increased acre- 
age, and which decreased, and if you 
grow cotton or tobacco, give the per- 
centage as compared with last year. 
Let us have any other comments you 
may wish to make as to the condi- 
tion of farms and farming in your 
county. Please let us hear from you 
promptly.” 

In response to this inquiry we have 
received the following reports, and 
others will appear in next week’s 
paper, after which reports from all 
South Carolina counties will also be 
given. The reports so far received 
indicate a decrease of at least 20 
rer cent in cotton acreage, a slicht 
increase in the tobacco crop, a 
heavier increase in peanuts, and ma- 
terially larger crops of corn, wheat 
and oats. The general financial con- 
dition of the farmers is reported 
good, and more attention to live 
stock and grass is indicated. Follow- 
in are the replies in detail. 





Cotton Decreased 40 Per Cent. 


Condition of farming and farmers 
good. Wheat, winter and spring 
oats-are fine. Cotton acreage de- 
creased 40 per cent. Wheat acreage 
increased; oats the same, also tobac- 
co. Farm work suspended for two 
weeks on account of rain. Wheat 
needs cool, dry weather from now on, 
or it will suffer. Only about half the 
corn crop planted. Grass and clover 
doing well. " R. W. SCOTT. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 





30 Per Cent. Less Cotton. 


Farmers are somewhat late in 
planting, there being much cotton 
and tobacco yet unplanted. The cot- 
ton crop will be cut fully 30 per cent 
in Nash, with a slight increase in 
tobacco and yeanuts, and a remark- 
able increase in corn. 

| CICERO D. JONES. 

Nash Co., N. C. 





In Bertie. 


In reply would say that farmers 
right much behind; farming in fair 
condition; outlook fair. Cotton 85 
per cent of full crop. Peanuts 110 
per cent of full crop. Tobacco 100 
per cent of full crop. Corn 100 per 
cent of full cxsp. 


a CO. W. SPRUILL. 


Bertie Co., N. C. 





More Dairying and Stock Raising. 


The general feeling among farm- 
ers in this part of the country is one 
of more hopefulmess. Crops have 
been good, and prices more remuner- 
ative. There is a very marked in- 








crease of interest in better treat- 
ment of the soil, and some are be- 
ginning to see that rotation of crops 
is an important part of successful 
farming. In this immediate part 
of the county there is a decided in- 
clination towards dairying and stock- 
raising. No tobacco or cotton raised 
in this vicinity. Wheat is a full 
acreage and promises a full average 
crop. Spring oats are looking fine. 
Corn put in in good condition. 
7, 2. ae 
Guilford Co., N. C. 





25 Per Cent. More Tobacco. 


As to condition of farmers would 
say, good. As to outlook at this 
writing extraordinary. Tobacco 
shows increased acreage because 
those who quit 1904 have gone back 
1905. Cotton decreased some, espe- 
cially those who have gone back to 
tobacco. Corn full average, if not 
increase. Number of farmers quit 
tobacco 1904 and have gone back 
1905, so that there is considerable 
increase in that erop—perhaps 25 
per cent or more. 


W. A. DARDEN. 
Greene Co., N. C. 





More Provision Crops. 


Your card to hand. As to cotton 
in this county many of the large 
growers have cut their crop some 20 
per cent, and a few 30 to 40. The 
small farmer has cut upon an aver- 
age of 20 per cent, Eight-tenths of 
our farmers are of this last class. 
Cotton looks well, with good stand. 
Chopping just beginning. There is 
a little increase from last year in to- 
bacco, but not so large crop as year 
before last. Not done putting out 
yet, but seasons and peanuts are fine. 
There is more provision crop than 
usual. The farmers have their work 
well in hand, and upon the whole at 
this time, outlook is good. 

H. F. FREEMAN. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 





More Fruit and Grass. 


The only noticeable decrease in 
any crop is in wheat. The acreage 
in corn about average. Tendency to 
raise more grass; also in fruit grow- 
ing. Farming interest more or less 
neglected on account of lumber and 
tan bark business. However, there 
is a slow but very evident improve- 
ment in farming methods. Success 
to The Progressive Farmer. 
R. W. COLLETT. 
Cherokee Co., N. C. 





More Tobacco; Less Cotton. 


I think our farmers have been im- 
proving their condition for several 
years, and are in better circum- 
stances now than for years. They 
are raising their own supplies. Our 
cotton crop is 80 per cent,°and to- 
bacco crop 135 per cent to last year’s. 

T. C. WHITAKER. 

Jones Co., N. C. 





Good Prospects. 


Farmers are in good shape and 
farms being improved. Wheat and 
corn a good frice; tobacco sold fair- 
ly well. Prospects for wheat good 
and fair acreage; also tobacco. Our 
staple products are corn, wheat and 
‘tobacco. Prospects are promising 


‘for good fruit crop. Old Yadkin is 


moving up. Everybody doing well 
that works. 
J. M. PHILLIPS. 


Yadkin Co., N. ©. 





Lands Deterioating. 
° 


As far as can be judged at this 
time, the farmers here are about in 
the same condition they have been 
for several years, and will plant 
about the usual crops this year as 
for the past year or two. Their con- 
dition does not improve year by year, 
as it should. I think the main rea- 
son, too much tobacco and guano 1s 
used. Some improve their lands, but 
generally lands are deteriorating 1n 
all the tobacco section. 


W. G. SMITH. 
Caswell Co., N. C. 





iMore Live Stock. 


Replying to your card will say: 
Outlook for wheat and grass crops 
are good. About an average acreage 
of corn will be planted. Large 
acreage of peas. Tobacco acreage will 
I believe be somewhat reduced, per- 
haps 10 or 15 per cent. Cattle and 
mule production is on the increase. 
There seems to be a tendency toward 
better methods of farming with a 
growing interest in the production 
of all sorts of livestock. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

Rockingham Co., N. C. 





25 Per Cent. Less Cotton. 


Condition of farms and farmers 
good. The acreage in tobacco as 
compared with last year 100 per 
cent; of cotton 75 per cent; of truck 
100 per cent. The cabbage crop now 
being moved; the prices received are 
demoralizing. All crops are good. 

WM. DUNN. 

Craven Co., N. C. 





50 Per Cent. More Grain. 


Farmers are a little late planting, 
but all crops looking very promis- 
ing. Too much rain for wheat at 
present, but favorable for oats, 
which is extra fine. Fifty per cent 
increase in acreage in wheat and oats 
over last year, but some complaint 
of fly, which shows mostly on poor 
land. Cotton acreage reduced 25 
per cent, with 25 per cent increase 
in corn. Comparatively no tobacco 
planted in the county. 

R. L. SHUFORD. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 





Late Season in Stanly. 


The outlook is a little gloomy just 
now; raining too much. Have plant- 
ed but little corn, and I suppose 
about half the cotton. There will 
be some fall off in acreage of cot- 
ton, say 10 or 15 per cent, if the 
rains will let us get through. The 
farmers in an average condition 
financially. 

GEO. T. DUNLAP. 

Stanly Co., N. C. 





One-Fourth Less Cotton, One-Fourth More 
Tobacco. 


_ The crop outlook in this county 
is very poor. Owing to rainy weath- 
er and scarcity of labor the crop is 
at present badly in the grass. There 
has been about 25 per cent decrease 
in cotton, and about 25 per cent in- 
crease in tobacco, about 10 per cent 
increase in corn, and about 10 rer 
cent in truck. On account of rain 
crops have been damaged some, and 
if rain continues crops will be dam- 
aged considerably. 


A. T. UZZELL. 
Wayne Co., N. CG. 





From New Hanover. 


_ Our farmers started in the season 
in good condition prepared for large 
and increased plantings. We have 
immense crops of potatoes and cab- 
bage. All other vegetables in pro- 
portion. Prices are and will rule low 
throughout the season. We grow no 


tobacco. WM. E. SPRINGE 
New Hanover Co., N. O. - 





More Corn and Pe. 


Cotton and tobacco ar, 
crops in my county. ‘1),. 
outlook for farmers is , 
ing and spring work j; 
vanced. Wheat and oat 
grown off well, and mes. 
flourishing under the frey,; 
ers. An increased acrea:. 
was planted, in spite of :'. 
low price—70 cents. Mor 
will be given the pea crop :!: 
than ever before. Nunii and 
quality of livestock are very jay 4, 
what they should be to be ;, State 

WALTER W. FINLEY | 

Wilkes Co., N. OC. 
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Good Wheat Crop. 


Wheat in this neighborhood ; 
above an average; mine as goo 
I ever raised, if not better. We are 
having extended rains now. \s fa; 
as I knew there will be an aycrage 
crop of tobacco planted; the copy 
erop I think will be increase), Ther 
is an increased acreage of wheat 
sown. Condition of farmers an ay- 
erage; farming is improving jn { 
county. J. EK. CAULTER 

Burke Co., N. C. 


hig 





Making Supplies. 


Crop conditions are good. The 
cotton crop is considerably reduced, 
about 25 per cent. Tobacco crop is 
reduced some. Farmers are turning 
their attention to making their sup- 
plies on the farm. 

G. T. WALTON. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 





25 Pef Cent. Less Cotton. 


Replying to your inquiry, will say 
the farmers of Pender County are 


in better condition than usual at the 
beginning of the crop season. There 
seems to be a reduction of at least 
25 per cent in the acreage of cotton 


and tobacco and a corresponding in- 

crease of peanuts and cereals, 

There is more potatoes, beans and 

other truck crops, which will be fol- 

lowed by corn. FE. PORTER. 
Pender Co., N. C. 





25 to 35 Per Cent. Less Cotton. 


The condition of the farmers of 
this section is not good, owing to 
short crops of corn and cotton for 
1904, and low prices for same. About 
the average acreage has been pre- 
pared for corn, which is not ail yet 
planted. 
to 35 per cent in the acreage of cot- 
ton planted and about the same per 
cent decrease in fertilizer used for 
same. M. H. SNOWDEN. 

Currituck Co., N. C. 





‘Splendid Conditions in Washington. 


The conditions prevailing in farm: 
ing circles here were never better. 
The outlook is fine. — Decrease 
acreage cotton 20 per cent. Increase 
acreage peanuts, 10 per cent. lr 
crease acreage tobacco, 20 per cent 
Increase acreage corn, 5 per cent. 
Fertilizers for all crops have been 
increased fully twenty per cent. The 
soil has been put in better tilth. 
White men have quit relying on 
gro labor, and are doing their ow) 
work to a greater extent than ever 
before. | 

THOS. W. BLOUNT. 

Washington Co., N. OC. 





More Farm Literature, More Improved 


Machinery. 

Yours of the 8th at hand. In ar 
swer to same, I think farmers |" this 
county are in better circumstance 
than they have been for t!« pas! 
several years. But if the price 


rt 


cotton continues low it wi) !" 
them again as it has in the pa 
Farmers are in better shape. \!°"’ 
agricultural papers are bein¢ read, 


There is a decrease of 25 — 
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ore up-to-date implements being 
_.... and things are in better shape 
erally. More peas and annual 
~ .» are being planted every year. 
' ink so far as I know that cotton 
_weqae has been decreased some- 
‘ning like 20 per cent. A large 
sunt of fertilizer has been used, 
11+ not all on cotton. People are 
‘.»tilizing other things besides cot- 
cae: C. E. RITCHIE. 
iowan Co., N. C. 





More Grain and Less Cotton. 


\Vheat and oats about 20 per cent 
vomase: eotton 16 per cent de- 
.ase: eorn about normal. Land in 

J condition. Cotton planting 

- and generally cotton up; also 
yly planted corn, perhaps 75 per 
«pt. Hessian Fly in wheat; some 
flds as bad as 1908. 
W. A. GRAHAM. 
Lineoln Co., N. C. 





Financial Condition Splendid. 


The financial condition of our peo- 
nie has probably never been better 
than now, though distressingly low 
prices seem to be coming. Cotton 
redueed about 20 per cent and to- 
baeeo about 20 per cent. Peanuts 
and eorn inereased 50 and 15. per 
eent respectively. Fair stand of 
corm: cotton and pea nut not enough 
advaneed to estimate. Mr. Cates, I 
hope, will do well down here. He 


talks well. 
GEO. F. PARROTT. 
Lenoir Co., N. C. 





30 Per Cent. More Peanuts. 


The condition of farmers and 
farming is good. The acreage of 
eorn is about the same as last year. 
No tobaeeo raised in this county. 
The acreage of cotton is about 20 
per cent less than last year. The 
acreage in peanuts is about 3 per 
cent more than last year. The crops 
are looking well, but quite small yet, 
owing to late planting. The culti- 
vation to this date is good. 

JOHN BRADY. 

Gates Co., N. C. 





More Wheat in Davidson. 


Cotton acreage decreased about 
10 per cent; time planted about as 
usual. Have had fine rains, so that 
all will come up nicely; but it has 
been rather wet last few days to plow 
and the grass is starting rapidly. We 
need sunshine now. I think tobacco 
will be about same; just commencing 
to set plants. Wheat is looking well 
and with favorable weather we will 
get a good crop. Acreage is 15 to 
20 per cent larger than last year. 
Clover and grass rather short, but 
the recent rains will help it very 
much. Our farmers in good shape; 
not in debt much, and plenty sup- 
plies to make a crop. 

' J. D. GRIMES. 

Davidson Co., N. C. 





Regulating Prices of Labor. 


The outlook is for a large crop of 
cori. Our corn crop will be inereas- 
ed at least 30 per cent; coton de- 


creased 25 per cent or more. Oats 
look well. Wheat is also looking 
good. J think the tobacco crop will 
he at least 10 per cent reduction. At 
our township meeting we tackled the 
farm labor question. Wages have 


been for the last three years steadi- 
y advancing. The committee rec- 
ommended the following, whieh was 
adopted: 

Harvesting with scythe and cra- 
eo Sl per day and board; binders, 
ec, and board, or without board, 25c 
per day additional; ditching, $1 per 
day; general farm work, including 


mi ias hoe hands, 50c. rer day, 
ge board; second-class hoe 
oes eo cents per day, without 
ATC 5 


cotton picking, 50 cents per 





100 pounds, until December 1st; cut- 
ting four-foot wood, 38 1-3 cents per 
cord. The idea is to have all the 
farmers of Chambersburg, and as 
many elsewhere as will, agree on this 
seale of prices. 
THOS. J. CONYER. 
Iredell Co., N. C. 





Promising Hay Crop in Swain. 


Replying to your inquiry, as to the 
condition of crops in this county, 
will say that farmers are in more 
prosperous condition than for sever- 
al years* past. They seem to have 
plenty of almost everything. There 
Is no cotton grown in this county, 
and but very little if any tobacco. 
There is no perceptable change in 
acreage in the various crops from 
past years, except that the farmers 
almost as a unit have quit planting 
tobacco. There is not a very good 
stand of wheat, but what there is 
looks well. Farmers apparently are 
up with their work. Corn seems to 
be coming up well, and the hay crop 
looks very promising. 

A. M. FRY. 


Swain Co., N. C. 





More Grain and Truck Crops. 


There is no tobacce grown in Ca- 
barrus County. Cotton is the money 
crop. It is reduced in acreage 20 
per cent, and fertilizers 30 per cent 
from last year’s crop. There is a 
good stand everywhere that is 
planted; the recent heavy rains 
brought it right up. There is still a 


good deal to plant, which will be late. | 


Oats, corn and truck gardening are 
increased this year. Labor is scarce 
and grass making a fine start. 
JNO. P. ALLISON. 
Cabarrus Co., N. C. 





““More Home Supplies Than at Any Time 
Since the War.”’ 


The crop outlook is good. There 
is no tobacco planted here. The 
cotton crop has been reduced about 
33 1-3 per cent; peanuts increased 
about 25 per cent; corn increased 
20 per cent. The cotton is coming up 
very well. There is a great increase 
in the crop of stock peas to be plant- 
ed. The farmers are planting more 
crops for home suplies than at any 
time since the war. 

B. M. PUGH. 

Northamrton Co., N. C. 





THE CAR FAMINE AND THE 
TRUCKERS. 





An Interesting Review of the Situation 
by the Duplin Journal—A Game of 
Hide and Seek that Should be Ended 
by, Definitely Fixing the Responsi- 
bility for Losses. 


There is little more to add to what 
was said in The Progressive Farmer 
last week regarding the refrigerator 
car famine, except that the situation 
has now been very materially re- 
lieved, and that progress is making 
toward a settlement of claims for 
losses. The entire matter is very 
ably reviewed by the Duplin Jour- 
nal in the following editorial, which 
we reproduce in full. 

“The inability of the A. C. L. 
Company, the Armour Refrigerator 
Car Company, and the Southern Ex- 
press Company, to handle the straw- 
berry crop of Eastern North Caro- 
lina has been fully demonstrated this 
season. Had the entire crop escaped 
the weevils and the late April frosts, 
the transportation of this most per- 
ishable crop would have come to a 
dead stand-still, which would have 
been even worse than the former ox- 
cart schedules which have heretofore 
largely robbed the truckers of their 
profits. 

“The present disposition of the A. 
OC. L. Company and the Armour Co., 





to play ‘hide and seek’ behind each 
other in their attempt to explain the 
situation is simply a confession of 
such inability. - 

“The A. C. L. has been claiming 
that it could not get cars from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to bring down 
for the crop, yet at the same time the 
A. C. L. Company has been unable to 
make schedule time with what few 
loaded cars were shipped are gener- 
ally always a day late, and sold of- 
ten for express and freight charges 
and such delayed schedules of course 
helped to hold back the returning 
empty ‘cars. 

“Before the strawberry season 
opened the A. C. L. Company was 
crowded for cars, engines and men 
to keep up with their increasing bus- 
iness and were not prepared to han- 
dle the strawberry crop as their slow 
schedules show; and had there been 
plenty of cars, this would have been 
still more apparent. 

“The Armour Company not only 
sets up this claim of inability on the 
part of the railroad to get their cars 
into this section, but also that the 
crop has ripened quicker, and is 
much larger than expected. 

“Tt is said that the A..C. L. Com- 
pany had a contract for 1700 Armour 
Ice Cars to move the crop, but until 
a few days ago only 500 or 600 cars 
had been in service and these delay- 
ed by congestion of business near 
Washington. 

“That the crop is larger than an- 
ticipated may be true, but the size 
of the crops is such a variable and 
uncertain quantity on account of the 
weather both before and during the 
picking season that a proper esti- 
mate cannot be made, but the crop 
was estimated at 20 to 30 per cent 
larger than last year and the unus- 
ual nice warm spring may have ad- 
ded to this increase. 


The Express Company, too, has 
failed to supply sufficient cars, due 
possibly to overcrowding its trains 
because the ice cars were short and 
their trains have been generally al- 
ways 10 to 12 hours late, which prac- 
tically put the berries in market in 
bad order and many of them sold for 
the express charges. 

“When on time these berries sold 
for a fairly good price and this dif- 
ference of value due to slow schedule 
should be justly born by the Express 
Company or the A. C. L. Company, 
as the truckers should be protected 
rather than lose so heavily, by such 
neglect, but the Express Company 
collects its full rates whether it takes 
all that is left or not and charges its 
failure to market its share of the 
crop to the A. C. L. Company, which 
fixes the schedule of its trains. 


These are the conditions which 
face the truckers every season and 
have grown more and more burden- 
some annually until this season, when 
a still larger crop shows up the se- 
rious inability of these transporta- 
tion companies to market the annual- 
ly increasing crops. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars have been lost 
daily by the “rowers and these losses 
should be fully paid by these compa- 
nies, which have reaped a rich har- 
vest annually from the growers, as at 
least half of the berry crop is re- 
quired for its transportation and 
when this is bad even more than half 
is required. 

“The truckers are sick and tired 
of such transportation companies 
and their game of “hide and seek” 
behind each other as the Express and 
Ice Car Companies “hide” behind 
the “A. C. L. Company and the A. 
QO. L. and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Companies “hide” behind each oth- | 
er while the truckers pay for the 
whole game. This season will no 
doubt give an opportunity to in- 
vestigate this matter so that dam- 
age, should, in the future, be the 
more readily fixed and settled. These 





3. 
transportation companies are now 
busy trying to settle the present. 


claims of damage with the truckers in 
each locality and the truckers should 
each locality and the truckers should 
therefore keep an accurate account 
of their losses, both from failure to 


ship their berries and also for dam-  ‘ 


age from late slow delivery. It would 


well pay each shipping station to get a 


_ 


some lawyer to get up their claims 
in proper shape, before it is too late, 
so that they could the more rapidly © 
be settled. Such failure to trans- 
port the cror: is not only disastrous 


to the present crop but will affect se-_. 


riously the value of lands in this see- 
tion and future crops, as the grow- 
ers will be disposed to lose confidence 
in the ability of the transportation 
companies to properly market. the 
fruit and vegetable crops. Those 
seeking homes and truck farms will 
be disposed to hesitate the longer lest 
their crops should fail to be mar- 
keted . Thus the loss in many other 
ways cannot be fully and properly 
estimated. It will be up to the A. C. 
L. and Armour Company to relieve 
all such apprehension by a more per- 
fect transportation, which will be 
entirely satisfactory. The A. C. L. 
Company (which is now rich and 
gaining wealth more rapidly than. 
any other Railroad much of which 
comes from the transportation of 
the Southern fruit and vegetable 
crops) should double-track its road 
from its Pennsylvania Railroad con- 
nection to at least as far South as 
Rocky Mount and build a large num- 
ber of its own refrigerator ears 
which alone will put it in position to 
be a reliable carrier of perishable 
fruits and berries and make it inde- 
pendent of the Armour. Company 
cars, which is already threatening to 
become as great and as_ greedy 
“Fruit and Vegetable Trust” as the 
Beef Trust has become, and unless 
checkmated by competitive ice car 
lines the truckers may be only at the 
beginning of the worse for them, 
This or National government; 
through the National Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, must follow 
and the necessity grows more evident 
daily. Let the truckers make a 
strong pull for such proper and 
necessary equipment to transport 
their crops or else make up their 
minds to be driven out of the further 
profits of their crops. Proinpt, rapid 
transportation of the truck crops, 
or immediate damage for neglect or 
failure on the part of the transpor- 
tation companies is absolutely neces- 
sary or the trucking industry of Eas- 
tern North Carolina will be a thing 
of the past. 





In the Dairy. 


“Cleanliness” should be the dairy- 
man’s motto, and needs 1o be exer- 
cised throughout the entire process 
of butter-making, from milking to - 
marketing. : 

What to feed the dairy cow can 
only be ascertained by careful study 
and a knowledge of individual sur- 
roundings. The object is to secure 
the largest flow of milk of good qual- 
ity at the least cost. Many stick to 
the old rule—half corn and half oats 
by weight, then half bran by bulk. 
This gives a good and simple ration 
that is relished by the cows and can 
be fed in connection with hay or sil- 
age, or to supplement ‘pasture. It 
often pays to feed some grain even 
when cows have excellent pasture.— 
Farmers’ Voice. 





With first-class roads, over which 
two horses can draw two tons in a 
two-horse wagon three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, irrespec- 
tive of weather conditions, the land 
fifteen miles 
worth «s much as it is now two 


miles away. 


from town would be « 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Little Elaine.* 


Where have you gone, little Elaine, 

With eyes like violets wet with rain— 

Silvery April rain that throws 

Melting diamonds over the rose; 

(Ah, never were eyes as bright as those!) 

You have left me alone, but where have you flown? 
God knows, my dear, God knows! 








Where have you gone, little Elaine,  , 

With laughing lips of the crimson stain— 
Lips that smiled as the sunlight glows 

Where morning breaks like a white, sweet rose 
Over the wearisome winter snows ? 

Shall I miss their song my whole life long? 
God knows, my dear, God knows! 


You have left me lonely, little Elaine; 
I call to you, but I call in vain; 
T sing to you when the twilight throws 
Its dying light on my life’s last rose, 
While the tide of memory ebbs and flows. 
Is it God’s own will I should miss you still? 
God knows, my dear, God knows! 
s —Frank L. Stanton. 





‘HOW AN ORANGE COUNTY FARMER BECAME 


A WORLD-FAMOUS MANUFACTURER. 


Story of His Early Struggles, as Told by the Late 
Washington Duke Himself—How the Tobacco Was 
Beaten Out With Flails, Sifted by Hand, and Ped- 
dled Over the Country—A Romantic Career. 


The recent death of Mr. Washington Duke, the 
famous tobacco manufacturer, recalls the fact 
that in a Tobacco Edition of the News and Obser- 
ver nine.years ago, Mr. Duke told the story of his 
life in the only article he ever wrote for a news- 
paper. We hardly think that we could furnish 
Progressive Farmer readers interetsing 
matter this week than the following extracts from 
this autobigraphical sketch of a celebrated cap- 
tain of industry. Said Mr. Duke: 


“I began life in Orange as a country boy with 
nothing. I never inherited a dollar. Up to the 
breaking out of the war I had been farming thirty 
years. I had worked hard in the fields, made on 
the farm nearly everything I needed, and by close 
economy I had bought and paid for my farm and 
had stocked it well. This was the result of the 
savings of thirty years of hard work and close 
economy, and it was made on an Orange County 
farm. In those days money was made very slow- 
ly, and only made at all by close economy. 

“T made only one crop of cotton which I sold 
at five and a half a hundred. This crop didn’t 
pay. and I never made another. At that time 
ealico was selling at from 15 to 25 cents a yard, 
and iron for farming implements brought eight 
cents a pound. I went into making tobacco in 
1859 and 1860. We knew nothing then of the 
present methods of curing, and my crops were 
sun cured. The first year the crop was wonder- 
fully fine, and was sold for between eight and ten 
cents a pound. 

“Before the war I hauled fodder and flour to 
Raleigh on wagons, once I remember through mud 
that came: up in some places to the axles of the 
wagon wheels, and again through the rain and 
snow. I slept in camps or in the wagons more 
than once when the snow was on the ground. The 
fodder would bring me sixty cents a hundred, and 
the flour $4.50 a barrel. Times were much harder 
then than they are now, and it was much more 
difficult for farmers to make money. Farmers 
handled very little cash. What they raised on 
their farms sold for less, and what they bought 
cost more than now. 

“The ruling price for eggs was from five to 
seven cents per dozen; butier was 1244 cents a 
pound; chickens brought from seven to ten cents. 
IT have already said that calico sold from 15 to 
25 eents a yard and iron for eight cents a pound. 

“The price of other things the farmer had to 
buy was:in proportion. 

“About the time the war broke out I had made 
up-my mind to quit farming and go to manufac- 
turing tobaeeco. In earrying out this resolution 
in 1863, I sold everything, even my horses, stock 
and crops, and agreed to take pay for them jin 
tobacco. I even traded my plantation, agrecing 


more 
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to take pay in tobacco to be delivered yearly for 
six years, but afterwards had to take it back. 
Some of my friends thought I was very unwise. 
I had quité a quantity of tobacco stored away, 
and when the armies came along they took most 

f it. 

: “When the war was over I found myself at New 
Bern, after being released from Libby prison, 
with one five-dollar Confederate note, sold that 
to a Federal soldier for fifty cents; and walked 
home, 134 miles, to my farm near Durham. I 
said to my boys, when I got home: ‘The war 1s 
over. For people who will do their duty and stick 
to their business, there never was a better oppor 
tunity in the world for men to make their for- 
tunes.’ My idea was then that there was nothing 
that could bring money into this country but cot- 
ton and tobacco. I planted a tobacco crop and 
began to manufacture, in a log hut about 16x 18, 
such tobacco as I accumulated during the war 
that the soldiers had not carried off. We made 
it ourselves (my three boys working with me) 
on rainy days when we could not work on_ the 
farm. Some of this tobacco I took to Durham 
(hauled it about three miles ¢rom the farm to the 
factory) and got Capt. Ward, who was then a 
partner in John R. Green’s factory, and had it 
put up into plug tobacco. 

“T took this, with a quantity of smoking tobacco 
we had made, in the summer and fall of 1865 and 
traveled through Eastern North Carolina selling 
it. Most of it was sold to the merchants in the 
small towns and villages. Wilson was one of my 
best points, and I sold quantities there, one of 
my best customers being the Rountree firm. I 
knew the members of that firm well, and my deal- 
ings with them were pleasant and profitable all 
around. My son Buck was with me; he was then 
a little bit of a fellow, just big enough to put a 
bridle on a horse. 

“My farm was two and one-half to three miles 
from Durham. I ran the farm and manufactured 
tobaceo at odd times. “Everything was done by 
hand. We beat the tobacco up with sticks by hand 
when it was dry. and then run it through a fine 
wire seine. With the help of my boys we could 
put up 400 to 500 pounds per day. In 1866 we 
made 15,000 ‘pounds and got 50 to 60 cents a 
pound, and had to pay about 20 cents a pound 
revenue tax. 

“Some of the farmers who had gone to manu- 
facturing tobacco became offended at the imposi- 
tion of a tax which they did not approve, and 
quit ‘the business for that reason. Of course this 
made it better for those who remained in it. 

“We ealled our tobacco ‘Pro Bono Publieo.’ 

“Our business increased yearly, until in 1873 I 
decided to move to Durham. We had already had 
to enlarge twice. Our first building was a log hut 
16x18; we then built a bigger house 20 x 30, and 
soon the business outgrew that, and we had to 
build a third time on the farm place. Having 
to haul everything to and from Durham was very 
inconvenient, and I went to Durham and bought a 
lot at the sale of the estate of John R. Green, and, 
by a swap with the widow, got the ground on 
which the present factory is located. I raid $500 
an acre for it, and it was all in old field. A few 
vears ago, when J built my new home, I bought 
one-half an acre from Mrs. Green adjoining my 
first purchase, and I had to pay at the rate of 
£6,000 an acre for it. 

“As soon as I bought this lot in 1873. I put un 
a wooden factory that cost $1,500. It is still 
standing in the rear of the present brick factory. 
The last, year we manufactured in the country we 
made between 100,000 and 125,000 pounds of smok- 
ing tobaeco. 

“Awhile after coming to Durham, I took in as 
equal partners in the business my sons Ben and 
Buck, and gave them the money to become equal 
partners with me in the business. Ben was then 
about nineteen and Buek about seventeen, and the 
firm was W. Duke & Sons. My oldest son, Brodie, 
had moved to Durham about 1870, and was manu- 
facturing tobacco on his own account. 


Sor about ten years I traveled most of the 
time, my boys relieving me of the cares of the 
business and manufacturine. In fact, they did 
most of the business. During these ten years T 
traveled over thirty-two States. y 

“In March, 1878, the business of B. L. Duke 
who was manufacturing the ‘Duke of Durham.’ 
was incorporated into ours, and Mr. George W 
Watts was admitted as an equal partner Our 
capital at that time was $75,000—$14.00 for each 
of the five members of the firm, The New Toke 
branch was established when we had only $75,000 
It grew until its quarters were too small, and then 
it outgrew the second enlargement and we had 
to have another and a bigger factory there Here 
in Durham, too, the growth has been steady, and 
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we have had to enlarge vur business | 
time. 

“T have never done business any \ . 
I did not feel myself better off at 1! a 
at the beginning. Profits have grow) |)... 
larger, but at the first some of it Cann soo 9. 
T have considered myself very poor ; 
life—first, when I started out to 1) 
with nothing but willing hands and » 
second, when I returned from the way.” 











No Hunting in Palestine. 
The late Bishop Beckwith, of Georg: ul 


y ; ' . A ly Ire 
of his gun, and spent much of his tic jyyy. corner. There 
ing, says a representative from that fia hy our merry 


weather, and w 
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day the Bishop was cut with dog aid oii, ay) 
met a member of his parish, whom |; 
for inattention to his religious diti: 
should attend church, and read your }ihleo sai 
the Bishop. 

“T do read my Bible, Bishop,” wa- 
“and I don’t find any mention of 1): 
going a-shooting.” 

“No,” replied the Bishop, “the shooti: 
in Palestine, so they went fishing in<tead"— 
Nashville Banner. 
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Subtraction. at home, it wi 

A teacher in a Western publie school was giy- abundance of ti 
ing her class the first lesson in subtraction ter. 

“Now, in order to subtract,” she explained We have an c 
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tion. For instance, we couldn't take three ap- a 3 
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“Teacher,” shouted a small boy, 
four quarts of milk from three cows’ 
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One of the Stages. 


Over in New Hope, Ark., last week th 
of Green County held a mectinge of the 
tional and Co-operative Association for the pur- 
pose of electing delegates to the State conven- 
tion, to be held in Hot Springs. Amone th 
prominent men in attendance was General N. Y. 
Crowley, of Independence, who is making: tlic race 
for railroad commissioner. While the sessio 
farmers was under way a New Hope maid. with 
musical talents in the bud, opened up 
across the way, and began that process | 
cultivating the voice. 

“For godness sake,” exelaimed General Cra: 
ley, “what noise is that 2” 
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“Gently, General,” explained Will Burien us not to use 1 
Caddo Township. who had just been clecte! one health of those 
of the delegates. “That noise is from a young with food. I I 
lady who is having her voice cultivated.” thing of the ki 

reports of foo 


“Cultivated, huh,” said the General; “then it’ 
1 ] 


evident the process of cultivation has renched |! 
harrowing stage.”—Memphis Commercia!-\})« 
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Keep the Boys Interested. 1 ; 
and everybody 


Fathers and mothers ask me this question ever! ves, but is my 
day: “What shall I do with my boys’ My gitls 
are all right.” This is a simple problem anid ea" 
to answer. Girls are naturally timid and depen when writing 1 
ent; they grow up by their mother’s side. ina!’ forget to let I 
the mother, and receive the greatest share of | - names. They 

attention. Boys are more restless and ind pend: unless you rem: 
ent, and need the most careful guidance. ail I have also f 
must be kept busy and interested. Dont exp correspondents 
them to sit for any leneth of time: keen th and sent them t 
busy; help them go over their school-wi' Ng these of eours 
them how you remember the hard work } it Be waste basket. 

to do when you were at school, and how. })' awake these day 
vour teacher was not half so nice ani ing discovered 
theirs. Read the newspapers to them: work far outw 
any interesting happening of the day. :ti'' setting glory { 
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discussion, especially the news of the wer’ effort—even if 
doings, in the daily papers. Send them honor and self- 
with the fecling that their father amon: | We want none 


something in their young lives and is 
friend and companion—Mrs, M. FE. lt. \!2'" 
Truant Officer, in Good Housekeeping. 
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Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


vo has hung her vapor out 
bove the tops of the trees. 
‘yy. is not a leaf stirring, and 
sound seems doubly loud. The 
filled with dampness and the 

- comfortable place for me is my 
There surrounded as I am 
merry band, I forget the 
and wander in the garden 
Joanie Deans. We are furth- 
l, than she is, and vegetation 
not so far advaneed. It is 

, all over our State, of course, 
Kastern North Carolina they 
vegctables mueh earher than 
vow them in Wake County. <A 
enrden is an essential if you 
to have fresh, healthful food 
oh) the summer. months, and 
we are learning the advantages 
‘od from having these canned 
ne, it will add much to the 
sdanee of table supplies for win- 


\. have an enquiry from a reader 
\Matthews as to why her fruit 
moulded in the eans this past sea- 
Now if we eould see the lady 

‘ know what kind of eans she 
used, how she prepared the fruit 
(vhether she put it-in the eans boil- 
ine hot or allowed it to get a few 
"OES eooler), what kind of rub- 
she used (old or new perfectly 
itting ones), and how she cleansed 
ler jars or eans, we might be able 

J] her just why her fruit mould- 

Rut she may have had things 
right in every respect and then 
placed the glass jars containing 
exposed to too much light. She 
says that she uses a preserving pow- 
der, Now to be plain with you, your 
old Aunty does not approve of any 
preserving liquid or powder. The 
wgent might swear that at least his 
especial brand was not in the least 
deleterious to health, and I would 
not believe him. Our Department of 
Avrieuliure is eonstantly warning 
is not to use them if we value the 
health of those whom we provide 
with food. JT have never used any- 
thing of the kind; and if 1 had, the 
reports of food adulteration which 
has heen so widely eireulated by our 
wide-awake press would) have con- 
vinecd me that I was wrong in hav- 
ing done so, An old lady once said 
to me that “everybody has a way 
and cverybody’s way does.” Well 
ves, but is my way the right way? 
This shon]d eoneern us much, 

I must again remind you that 
When writing to me you must not 
forget to let me know your real 
names. They will not be enrolled 
unless you remember this. 

[have also found that one or two 
correspondents have eopied articles 
and sent them to me as original, and 
f course have gone to the 

'e basket. People are very wide- 

ke these days, and the risk of be- 

discovered in stealing another’s 
wors far outweighs the chance of 
eetiine glory from it as one’s own 
‘Mort—even if one is so laeking in 
honor and self-respeet as to “eopy.” 
We want none but original letters. 


AUNT JENNIE. 


NCSEe oO 





Notes from a South Carolina Garden. 


\ 


Dear ; ( } 
~ i) Aunt Jennie :—There were 
Ria _spring-like days soon after 
‘Ne hohdays, dear Aunt Jennie, and 
- were heguiled into the garden 
la how faithfully we toiled—Un- 
Cle Bey 4) ae “ 
( ''. the good old eolored “man 
oT all work” i 
hey WO! x making the rows and 
“he “sopping the seeds. <A little 
ALGY \ } 
" Wien the snow covered the 
{ leiclos as long as one’s 
ing trom tree and vine, Uncle 


» 


arm ] 








Ben was a Job’s comforter: “You'll 
never hear tell of dose seeds no more 
dat you fixed so keerful.” I felt pos- 
sibly that his dismal forebodings 
might be incorrect, and so hoped 
on. And so they proved; to-day we 
are eating delicious green peas, 
beets, lettuce, spinach ‘ and other 
salads. I do hope Aunt Jennie that 
all who read your good paper have 
at least one row of spinach. It grows 
rapidly, yields abundantly of large 
leaves for cropping—is said to be a 
fine tonic for spring and a specific 
in Bright’s disease. Seald the leaves 
for ten minutes, then put into plenty 
of boiling water with small piece of 
bacon and salt. Boil an hour and 
serve very hot with butter and pep- 
per over it. - 

In early March the lovely days 
lured us on, like the song of the 
Lorelei, to destruction. Beans, 
squash, cucumber, ete., went into the 
ground and were soon up beautiful- 
ly, but the Easter moon brought a 
freeze that left all a blackened, 
ruined mass on the ground. “I told 
you that you were ‘too previous’, ” 
said my neighbor who had been more 
prudent. “Well, better luck another 
time. I’m down but not discourag- 
ed.” 

Now we are setting tomato plants 
again. Maule’s Perfection and Dwarf 
Champion are fine. I found for my- 
self that fertilizer from the horse 
stable was not good for this vegeta- 
ble-—it gives black rot. Mr. Merriam 
of the Southern Ruralist, who is an 
expert in this culture, says so too. 
Not rich soil at first but a top dress- 
ing later on is good. We mix cotton 
seed meal, wood ashes and hen house 
scrapings, and put a small handfull 
to each plant. Whether the science 
of this is eorrect, I do not know, but 
results are good. 

JEANIE DEANS. 


South Carolina. 





An Inquiry About Preserving Fruit. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have read 
so much good news and information 
in your columns that I want to speak 
one word of inquiry as to canning 
fruit, as the good old time will soon 
be on hand, and I enjoy putting up 
fruit so much, though I lost some of 
my fruit the past season from mould. 
I have been keeping house fifteen 
years, and it is my first experience 
with my fruit moulding. I use a pre- 
serving fruit powder, and _ find it 
good. I want you to tell me what 
IT ean do to prevent mould. I would 
be so glad to find a preventive be- 
fore I commence to put my fruit 
up. MRS. LOTTIE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





The Power of Habit. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—As my first 
visit was a pleasant one, I will call 
again. I will take for my subject 
“Power of Habit.” How easy it is 
to form a bad habit, and when once 
formed how hard to break! Very 
few people contract habits of wrong- 
doing willfully; they are contracted 
by example of others. They glide 
in by degrees, and when we become 
aware of danger, the habits have be- 
come almost a part of ourselves, and 
require patient and persistent ef- 
fort to effect a change. Habit con- 
stantly strengthens all our active 
exertions. Whatever we do often, 
we become more and more apt to do. 
Smoking begins with only one 
smoke per day; it ends with twenty 
or thirty per week. Profanity _be- 
gins in anger; it ends by mingling 
itself with ordinary conversation. 
Drunkenness begins with the first 
drink; it ends by sinking its victim 
in the lowest depths of degradation. 
Bad habits are the thistles of the 
heart, and every indulgence of them 
is a seed from which will come forth 
a new crop of rank weeds. Nearly 





all the disagreeable habits which 
people take up, come at first from 
mere accident or want of thought. 
They might easily be dropped at 
first, but they are persisted in until 
they become second nature. In 
youth habits are being formed, in 
old age those habits govern without 
control. Man, it has been quaintly 
said, is a bundle of habits; there- 
fore how important that we form 
good habits. Evil habits must be 
conquered, or they will conquer us, 
and utterly destroy. our peace. of 
mind. ‘ 

What power there is in habit! 
Are not all men for the most part 
controlled by their habits? True 
a'man ean will to cross the current 
of his habits, but it is rarely done. 
And when one does summon cour- 
age to make the attempt, it is then 
very like crossing a swollen stream 
with a frail canoe—there is a 
mighty drift and the landing is not 
straight across from the starting 
point, but far below it. Habit is 
man’s truest friend, or his worst, 
most persistent enemy; it may raise 
him to fame, honor, riches and hap- 
piness, or sink him in the lowest 
depths of shame and misery. When 
we sce a few bunches of grass in our 
fields, or a few weeds in our gar- 
dens, we destroy them at once. We 
do not wait until they have seatered 
their seeds and gained a foothold. 
Now we should do precisely this 
when we sce that a bad habit is 
gaining influence over us—drop it 
at onee, the sooner the better. They 
are easily eradicated at first, but let 
them remain and they lay the way 
for others. We may form habits of 
honesty or dishonesty, rudeness or 
politeness, kindness or cruelty, in- 
dustry or idleness, economy or ex- 
travaganee, in fact, there is not a 
virtue or viee to which we may not 
be chained by this despot, King 
Habit. 

PUELLA SMITH. 

Union Co., N. C. 





A Correspondent Describes Her County. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have been 
a silent reader of the Chat for quite 
a while, and timidly venture to ask 
admittanee to your corner. 

IT have often thought how nice it 
would be for each Chatterer to write 
something about the county in which 
he or she lives. I do not mean to say 
that one should give a full deserip- 
tion of it, but tell when it was 
formed, how it is bounded, its eapi- 
tal, ete. 

IT will write something about my 
eounty—Orange. This was formed 
in 1751 from Granville, Johnston and 
Bladen Counties, and ealled in ecom- 
pliment to the House of Orange. In 
the persons of William and Mary 
this House in 1692, filled the English 
throne. 

Orange is located in the center of 
the State, and bounded on the north 
by Person and Caswell, on the east 
by Granville and Wake, south by 
Chatham, and west by Alamance. Its 
eapital is Hillsboro, forty miles 
northwest of Raleigh. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina is situated 
in this county at Chapel Hill. 

PATSY. 

Orange Co., N. C. 





The earlier you accept our 50-cent 
offer the more you get for your 
money. Order to-day. 








~ Barred Plumouth Rocks. 


Winter Laying Strain eggs, $1.00 ie Sitting 
of 15. Express Prepaid. THOMAS P. WHAR- 
TON, R. 0.8, Washington, N. C. 








$ "80 For 
L2 oO 9 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and §= 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, In. | 














GET ONE 


New 50-Gent Subscriber 


—— FOR — 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND GOTTON PLANT 


and we will give you a premium 
every lady reader of our paper 
will delight to have— 


The Home Magazine 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,, 


a Full Year Free! 


The Home Magazine is a large 24 
page illustrated monthly, the regu- 
lar subscription: price being 2 
cents a year. It is filled with 
Strong Editorials on Women’s Af- 
fairs; Interesting Romance; Travel 
and Descriptive Articles; Fancy 
Work and Fashion Articles, and 
Department of Housekeeping and 
Floriculture. We have resolved 
to get 1000 new subscribers kefore 
June, andin order to do this we 
Make this 


THE BIGGEST OFFER EVER MADE THE 
WOMEN READERS OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Every woman can get at least one 
new 50-cent subscriber, and we will 
give one year’s subscription to the 
Home Magazine for every such 
subscription sent us. Of course, no 
other premium or _ subscription 
eredit will be given. This offer is 
good only for a limited period. 
Order to-day. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
GOTTON PLANT, 


Raleigh, N. C. 





OAAAAAAAAAAY SAME AAAS D 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


— OF OUR -—— 


Prize Matings of the 
“Utility” Breeds 


AND PRICE-LIST OF EGGS 
Now Ready 2 
Fe 








If you can get as good elsewhere, 11st 

look up our winnings a 

St. Louis and Raleigh. : 
Also headquarters for deep m: : 
high type Jerseys; Golden Lac 
get of Trevarth. Choice large iiig- 
lish Berkshires. 

se 


Blitmore Farms, BILTMORE, N.C 


DAPRARAPEL PPR OE IAB PE 


Buy Your 


Furniture 
Direct from Us and Save Money! 


We are trying to build up a general 
mail order trade, which will save 
farmers the middleman’s profits on 
all lines of Furniture and House Fur- 
nishings. If you are thinking of mak- 
ing any purchases of this kind, all we 
ask is that you send a postal for our 


New Illustrated Catalogue! 
It will prove to you why it Is to your 
advantage to deal with us. Do not 


failto mention The Progressive Far- 
mer when writing. 


Royall & Borden Co,, 


Cor. Wilmington & Hargett Sts., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reiiable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


The Laying Queen’ 


Single Comb Brown Leg- 

horn; large Egg Strain. Also 

Barred and White Plym- 

. outh Rocks, and Buff Or- 
pingtons, Prolific egg pro- 

ducers Eggs #100 per 15. 

VALLEY VIEW POULTY FARM, 
D. A. MCLAUGHLIN, Prop., Vass, N, CG. 
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EDITORIAL 
CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 


AS WE SEE IT. 


Things kept the even tenor of their way last 
week. Nature was too beautiful, the world too 
fair, for us to have cared to think of war or 
crime or pestilence. Life is now at high tide. 
Lowell asked, “What is so rare as a day in June ” 
but a New England June is like our Southern 
May. With us this is the month when the world 
comes nearest to being an Eden; when life is astir 
in every clod, and a glory beyond that of Solo- 
mon’s palace in every field and meadow. Nature 
makes us all kings and princes now, and gives us 
in sky and field and forest more grandeur than 
ever the cunning of man has been able to put in- 
side any mansion of monarch. And at night the 
breezes catch the fragrance of dew-laden flowers, 
and “the stars stoop down over the brownest, 
* homeliest common, with all the spiritual ‘magnifi- 
cence which they shed on the Campagna or on the 
marble deserts of Egypt.” And with the breath 
of the morning, the odor of freshly-plowed earth 
and of newly opened flowers, and the May sun 
in a fair sky—who does not feel the throbbing of 
tumultuous life within him and think— 








“How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit 


to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever 


in joy!” 

This after all is the matter of real moment to 
the world—God pity us that there is so much 
worse news to take our attention from it! The 
war in the Far East, the agitation of political 
questions, the clash between great financial inter- 
ests—these would soon be lost sight of if for once 
Nature should lose the freshness of its youth and 
Proserpine return to us haggard and unfruitful! 
But most of us pass these things by as not worthy 
of a serious thought—-even once a year. 

* * # 


The Loomis-Bowen Scandal. 


President Roosevelt who left Secretary Taft 
“sitting on the lid,” as he expressed it, while he 
went out to give the Colorado bears a taste of the 
strenuous life, is back in Washington again, and 
finds some rather serious matters claiming his 
attention. In the first place, there is a scandal 
in his own official household. Mr. Francis B. 
Loomis is now Assistant Secretary of State, and 
prior to this was our minister to Venezuela, in 
which position Mr. Herbert W. Bowen succeeded 
him. Both are men of some prominence there- 
fore, and a charge made by or against either offi-. 
cial is sure to have weight. Hence it was natural 
enough that diplomatic circles should be shaken 
from center to circumference when Mr. Bowen 
declared a few days ago that his predecessor, Mr. 
Loomis, had put. the United States in permanent 
ill odor in Venezuela by the virtual acceptance of 
bribes. He charged, first, that Loomis had re- 
ceived a $10,000 check from an asphalt company 
for services rendered in his official capacity; and 
second, that Loomis had “contracted with one 
Meyer to use his influence for the settlement of 
a $10,000,000 claim against Venezuela in consid- 
eration of one-seventh of the whole amount or 
$1,400,000.” Mr. Loomis has issued a denial and 
explanation which seems to have satisfied the 
general public of his innocence, but an official 
investigation is to be made. Meanwhile Mr. 
Bowen has been recalled. He seems to have been 
imposed upon. 

* * <* 


War’s Awful Work. 


It was many years ago that Tennsyson dreamed 
of a time— 


“When the war drums throbbed no longer and the 
battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World.” 


And for a long time it seemed to be but a dream. 





Then in 1898 the Czar of all the Russias, the then 
supposed mightiest monarch of the earth, called a 
peace or disarmament conference, looking to uni- 
versal arbitration—seemingly the realization of 
the great English peet’s prophecy. It is indeed 
the irony of fate therefore that the Ozar’s army 
should now be furnishing us the most striking 
example of the horrors of war to be found in the 
history of modern times. And yet this fearful 
price which both armies are paying may only 
hasten the day of better things. In the follow- 
ing note the World’s Work reflects an almost uni- 
versal feeling, and this sentiment cannot always 


remain dormant: it must shape itself into some 


positive reform: 


“When an ‘act of God’ like the eruption of Mt. 
Pelee wipes out 25,000 human beings, the civilized 
community stands aghast; but it watches, with 
more than a trace of Roman zest at a gladiatorial 
combat, while human beings by the hundred thou- 
sand are slain in all the horrible ways which mod- 
ern science has perfected, in order to settle a 
national quarrel. We call a land semi-barbarous 
where a man’s difference with another can be 
terminated only by the murder of one party; yet 
in international disputes the ultimate appeal is 
still to brute force. Surely it cannot be many 
more generations before the nations shall follow 
the example of the individuals and communities 
forming them, and erect a court which shall do 
away with this vast squandering of human life 
and treasure and progress of every sort.” 


* * * 
Why Isn’t Togo Ready ? 


Neither the Russian nor Japanese government 
has yet asked for our very valuable opinion in the 
matter, but looking at it from away over here on 
the other side of the earth, it seems to us that Mr. 
Togo has waited until the Russian navy has been 
too largely reinforced for there to be much pros- 
pect of a good old-fashioned Japanese victory like 
Kuroki and Oyama used to make. And if it be 
not undignified for us to deliver our expert opinion 
at greater length, we should say that Mr. Togo 
might probably have learned a lesson from the 
little American boy who came home in somewhat 
dilapidated condition to meet the maternal in- 
quiry as to whether he had been fighting. 

“No, mamma, I didn’t fight,” was the answer; 
“*cauth I told the boyth I wuthn’t ready to fight, 
and when I got ready, they wath a-thettin’ on 
me!” 

And such is the usual fate of the unready. 
* * * 


The Death of Washington Duke. 


Mr. Washington Duke, who died just as The 
Progressive Farmer went to press last week, had 
lived out an Aldaddin-like romance in actual life. 
Without the advantages of wealth or education, 
while yet a poor Orange County farmer, his vision 
was broad enough for him to grasp the possibili- 
ties of manufacturing tobacco. “A feeble man 
can see thef arms that are fenced and tilled, the 
houses that are built. The strong sees the possi- 
ble houses and farms.” Washington Duke was 
one of those strong men who saw the possible, 
and he knew what Disraeli called the only secret 
of success—to be ready when your opportunity 
comes. He was ready with a strong, well-dis- 
ciplined body, mind trained by circumstance if 
not by the schools, and with a tireless ambition to 
succeed. /{) 

; * * * 


The Value of a College Education. 


It is a matter of no little significance that Mr. 
Duke, himself without the advantages of college 
training, should have given perhaps more liberally 
to higher education than any other Southerner of 
his generation. He doubtless felt himself that he 
could have lived a broader and fuller life if he had 
had the privileges he sought to provide for others 
—all of which is worth thinking about in view of 
the imminence of the commencement season and 
the perennial discussion as to whether a college 
education pays. 


It is, of course, indisputably true that a college 


course is not indispensable even ; 
careers. If a young man is will'n. ; 
price in laborious effort, he can «. 
equip himself quite as completely ,. 
would equip him. But few are will: . 
price, and anyhow the college - 
worth something. After all is sai: 
and easiest way to get what the collio. <jayq, ta 
is to go to college—not the only \ oy. }; 
easiest way. As old Gorgon Grahiiiy <ys. “The 
lack of a college education cannot ki.) a yj 
man down, but having it boosts a N... » man wp,” 
Nor is this philosophy in any seis | 
by his further declaration that ~ 
like pigs, the more you educate {}). 
amusing little cusses they become, a1! +!) 
capers they cut when they show o/! |! 
Men of this type are No. 38 men—or worse—ay] 
are hopeless cases, whatever is done wi); them, 

* * %* 


Getting Good Men on Our Juries. 


In North Carolina the jury boxes in: (ach coy. 
ty are to be purged and filled again i: June, This 
is a matter of no small importance. snd public 
opinion should be alert enough to conipel our off. 
cials to a strict performance of their ity in re 
gard to it. No matter how worthy ov Jaws 
be, they will count for little unless the machip- 
ery for executing them is in the hans of “good 
and lawful men,” as the legal phrase jis it. The 
pressure of aroused and intelligent public opin- 
ion can accomplish a great deal for the State, 
and for law and order, just here. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENTS. 

The biggest feature of this week’s paper is our 
symposium on North Carolina farming condi- 
tions. And it’s a very encouraging review, too, 
It shows that our farmers generally are in good 
shape financially; that they have reduced their cot: 
ton acreage very nearly as much as tlic New Or 
leans Convention demanded; that they are grow 
ing more home sunplies than ever before; tht 
they are giving more attention to stock-raising 
and dairyine: and more than one correspondent 
takes.occasion to say that they are reading more, 
and are making ranid improvements in theit 
methods of farming. The outlook is trily encour 
aging; there is no room for pessimisi. We are 
going to have a great State. 

Our regular farming pages are also 
standard this week. Capt. Petty makes = 
suggestions in his article. Mr. Kivett gives gool 
advice about growing second crop Iris) } :tat® 
Dr. Freeman adds further fuel to the alfalfa fir. 
and it will be well to follow his advice | 
for the crop well in advance of platnine. 

Jo” noto nly tells poultry-raising reai:rs 
getting rid of hawks, but gives our triers an! 
gardeners some good points on aspariwils 210" 
ing. Bone spavin is a common disease: of hors’ 
and Dr. Butler’s article on this subject iz worth th 
ing away. 

There are few more romantic stori si 
nals of industry than the rise of W 2-)ingt™” 
Duke from a small Orange County {» 
world-famous position as a tobacco mani {itll 
A Progressive Farmer reader now |i\ 
house where Mr. Duke lived when he |i ¢ 
manufacture of tobacco in the little 1! 
house. The autobiographical story a- 
page 6 makes very interesting reading. /" 
young and old. 


The ‘uninterrupted progress of the eu ical 

campaign in North Carolina is indicat«:! "> 

by Mr. Joyner’s letter on page 10. Not -) ™u" 

noise is being made as was heard tw mr 

years ago, but the cause goes marchi! 

hardly a single reverse to vary the long 

victory. And again it is worth saying « 

——Wwe are going to have a great State. 
Moreover, we are going to have g00'! 

the article on page 11 further reminds '\- 

County voted $300,000 in bonds a few 


up To the 


me ond 





And the idea of national aid grows ap?” 
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CONTROLLING THE BOLL WEEVIL. 
Enionologist Sherman’s article on the straw- 
herry weevil (May 2nd) reminds us that this de- 
aw ciive pest is first cousin to the Texas. cotton 
hol] weevil, and there seems to be as little hope 
of cvtcrminating one insect as the other. We 
that the boll weevil has begun operations 
earlier than usual in Texas this year, and Ento- 
jolocist Howard of the United States Depart- 
, of Agriculture, predicts that it will cross 
‘he Father of Waters before the season is over 
| jvade the State of Mississippi. It will prob- 


vd 
and 


“ably not be many years before it will reach the 


(Copolinas, but it is likely that our severer winters 
here will prevent its becoming so numerous and 
Jestractive as it has proved to be in Texas. The 
Jaicst official deliverance on the entire subject is 
found in the newly issued “Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
216.” the first two paragraphs of which sum up 
the situation as follows: 

“The work of the Bureau of Entomology for 


several years has indicated that there is not even 
a remote probability that the boll weevil will ever 
be cxterminated. As a matter of fact, no inju- 
rious inseet has ever been exterminated. Some 


specics, like the Rocky Mountain locust in this 
eountry, have died out more or less on account 
of climatie influences, and reasonably effective 
methods of combating others, like the Phylloxera 
in Franee, have been perfected. 

“Although the very large yields of cotton of 
former times may no longer be possible in the 
region now infested by the boll weevil, it is en- 
tirely feasible to produce cotton at a margin of 
protit that will compare favorably with that re- 
sulting from the production of most of the staple 
crops of the United States by following what has 
become generally known as the cultural method. 
This method consists of certain marked changes 
and modifieations of the system of cotton raising, 
made necessary by the boll weevil. It was origi- 
nally suggested by a careful study of the life his- 
tory and habits of the pest, and naturally any 
improvements that may eventually be made will 
he the result of a continuation of that study. It 
has now been tested successfully on a large scale 
by the Bureau of Entomology, as well as by many 
planters, during three seasons. Of greatest ad- 
vantage is the reducing of the numbers of the 
weevils by the destruction of the plants in the 
fall. The advantage thus gained is followed up 
by bending every effort toward procuring an 
early crop the next season.” 





BETTER GRASS FOR PASTURES. 

That “all flesh is grass” may not be literally 
true, but it is true that all flesh profitable to its 
producer is made of grass, and that grass in its 
niost profitable sense is the best flesh food known. 
Not enough importance is attached to grass on 
the farm, for too many farmers grow the wrong 
kind of grass and in the wrong place. They 
seem to be eontented to grow wild grass in the 
corn field rather than that kind of grass that con- 
tains well balaneed proportions of protein, carbo- 
hydrates, fat, salts, and water, which has been 
ordained as the best food for domestic animals. 
The hog lot” is fast giving way to the hog pas- 
ture, while pastures and meadows are playing an 
important part in modern agriculture. 

* % * 


PERMANENT PASTURE. 


very farmer should have a permanent pasture, 
depending in extent on the size of the farm. Of 


Course the great permanent pasture grass is 


Berniuda and Japan clover. Bermuda and winter 
vetch also make an excellent pasture;, also or- 
chard grass and vetch make an excellent per- 
manent pasture, and so on. These permanent 
pastures 


are of the greatest importance for the 
farm work stock, the farm cattle, hogs, etc. Then 
if rotation of crops is practiced it enables other 
kinds of grass to be utilized, and these can be best 
fed and live-stock produced at far less cost than 
‘ying to farm without grass at all. 

* e * 


THE ABILITY THAT COUNTS. 
Ther 


PY 's no place in life where business prin- 
Fes ond practical knowledge bring so good re- 


j 





turns as they do on the farm. Poor manage- 
ment makes a poor farmer, but the man who is 
keen, up-to-date, enthusiastic in his work, is the 
one who makes the success out of the farm and 
who is: proud of his occupation. It is not the 
farmer who drudges day after day and year after 
year who makes the most money, or who cets the 
most pleasure out of the farm. We must com- 
bine the head and the hand in agriculture. We 
must not develop our muscle at the expense of 
our brain. The modern idea is to cultivate the 
two together. That is, the farmer must read 
and plan as well as work. Executive and man- 
aging ability are the commanding factors in 
life, but neither is obtained through manual labor 
alone. One must know how to do things, and 
know why things are to be done in a certain way. 
Thus the farmer must be a trained man in his 
work as well as an educated man in his work. 

The farmer should so adjust his work as to 
be tied to his farm throughout the year. He 
should have some leisure moments to read and 
study and plan; he should have time off so that 
he may attend meetings, sales, fairs, shows and 
institutes. This diversion is not only good for 
the man, but is also god for the farm. 

If we will take this view of the farm and 
the farmer’s life, drudgery will be removed and 
the farmer’s life be made hapnv and successful. 
This is the ability that counts. 

C. W. BURKETT. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


You send your child to the school-master, but 
’tis the school-boys-who educate him. You send 
him to the Latin class, but much of his tuition 
comes, on the way to school, from the shop win- 
You are not fit to direct his bring- 
ing up, if your theory leaves out his gymnastic 
training. Archery, cricket, gun and fishing rod, 
horse and boat, are all educators, liberalizers.— 
From Emerson’s Essay on “Culture.” 





The Future of American Cotton. 


We are accustomed to count the iron and steel 
interests as the greatest of all industries, but cot- 
ton—King Cotton, it may justly be called—has a 
right to dispute their claim to supremacy. Few 
have ever quite understood or appreciated what 
it means for our Southern States to hold a practi- 
cal monopoly of the world’s cotton production. 
Destroy corn, and you could find a substitute. 
Destroy wheat, and other grains would furnish 
bread for mankind. But cut short the South’s 
cotton crop by one-half, and the financial and 
commercial world stagger. Cotton, the South’s 
crown of glory, is the one staple which enters 
into every civilized life; it is needed in the 
palace of the king as well as.in the humblest hut 
of the peasant; it is the glistening sail alike of 
the royal pleasure yacht and the ship of com- 
merce; it is the basis of the greatest manufactur- 
ing industry of the world, employing more than 
$2,000,000,000 of capital, and annually producing 
an equal amount of manufactured goods, or $300,- 
000,000 more than the value of the primary forms 
of manufactured iron and steel; it is the domi- 
nant power in commerce; it brings to us from 
Europe an average of $1,000,000 every day in the 
year. And yet how little do we show cur appre- 
ciation of it. We gin it with the gin made by 
Whitney more than 100 years ago; we compress 
it with machinery a century old; we waste its 
substance and destroy its vitality; we even sell 
its best seed to the oil mills and plant the in- 
ferior. Then we wonder why its virility has been 
weakened and its product lessened. But a better 
day is dawning. The ablest scientists are seeking 
to improve the quality of the seed and the method 
of cultivation, and experts are working on better 
machinery to gin and clean'and compress cotton. 


—Richard H. Edmonds, in the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





The New Agriculture. 


The new agriculture means new conditions not 
only in the business, but as to the people who 
follow it. The principles underlying agricultural 
practices are coming to be better known, and 
farming is growing constantly more difficult. The 
business is no longer limited to sowing and reap- 
ing and selling. Now things must be done with 





=o 


a view not only to economic production, but also 
to sustaining fertility, to the end that the pro- 
ducing power of land shall not grow less, and 
one day we shall not find ourselves in the condi- 
tion of modern Russia—on the verge of star- 
vation and in the throes of poverty, though in- 
habiting the best lands on earth. Yes, truly, ag- 
riculture, considered from the modern standard, 
is growing more difficult, and will never be less so, 
for we do not intend in this country to trust the 
conservation of fertility, which is our natural 
life, to ignorant and untrained people. Agricul- 
ture is not calling now for the grossly incompe- 
tent or the hopelessly ignorant. It will never be 
better suited te the man of low capacity than it 
is to-day; on the contrary, it will constantly de- 
mand more of him, and public policy will en- 
courage that demand. 

Accordingly our people must be educated—ed- 
ucated not only as individuals and American 
citizens, but educated as farmers; not a few of 
them but a lot of them; not here and there one 
one that has escaped, as from bondage some- 
where, but whole communities of people, men and 
women together bent not only upon getting the 
most out of our lands, but also upon getting the 
best out of country life, by founding and main- 
taining homes wherein good men of the future 
may find a place in which to be born.—Prof. E. 
Davenport. 





Grover Cleveland on the Outdoor Life. 


Grover Cleveland, in the Country Calendar for 
May (the first issue of the new outdoor maga- 
zine published by the Review of Reviews Book 
Co.), says: 

“Though the delightful and passionate love for 
outdoor sports and recreation is not bestowed 
upon every one as a natural gift, they are so pal- 
pably related to health and vigor, and so imset- 
arably connected with the work of Tife and com- 
fort of existence, that it is happily ordained that 
a desire or willingness for their enjoyment may 
be cultivated- to an extent sufficient to meet the _ 
requirements of health and self-care. In other 
words, all but the absolutely indifferent can be 
made to realize that outdoor air and activity, in- 
timacy with nature and acquaintanceship with 
birds and animals and fish, are essential to physi- 
eal and mental strength, under the exactions of 
an unescapable decree— 


‘For the good God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.’ 


Men may accumulate wealth in neglect of this 
law; but how infinitely much they will forfeit, 
in the deprivation of wholesome vigor, in the 
loss of the placid fitness for the quiet joys and 
comforts of advancing. years, and the displace- 
ment of contented age by the demon of querulous 
and premature decrepitude!” 





* Poor, But Rich. 


Once, in New England I was driving with an 
old farmer, and some of the men of the neigh- 
borhood came under criticism. Speaking of a 
prominent man in the village, I asked, “Is he a 
man of means ?” 

“Well, sir,’ the farmer replied. “he ain’t got 
much money, but he’s mighty rich.” 

“He has a great deal of land, then?” I asked. 

“No, sir, he ain’t got much land, neither, but 
still he is mighty rich.” 

The old farmer, with a pleased smile, observed 
my puzzled look for a moment, and then explain- 
ed: 

“You see, he ain’t got much money, and he 
ain’t got much land, but still he is rich, because 
he never went to bed owing any man a cent in all 
his life. He lives as well as he wants to live, and 
he pays as he goes; he doesn’t owe anything, and 
he ain’t afraid of anybody; he tells every man the 
truth, and does his duty to himself, his family, 
and his neighbors; his word is as good as a bond, 
and every man, woman and child in the town 
looks up to him and respects him. No, sir, he 
ain’t got much money, and he ain’t got much land, 
but still he is a mighty rich man because he’s got 
all he needs and all he wants.” 

T assented to the old farmer’s deductions, for 
IT thought them entirely correct. When a man 
has all he needs and all he wants he is certainly 
rich, and when he lacks these things he is certain- 
ly poor.—The Outlook. 





As to the merits of The Progressive Farmer 
and Cotton Plant, none can question them. | I 
have been a reader of the paper ever since 1s 
organization, and never expect to be without it 
as long as I can get it. Hope your list of 
subscribers may be greatly increased this year.— 


Jas. H. Mayfield, Norlina, N, O. 
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TOOL QUALITY AND PRICE.— 
MOTTO THAT MADE A MAR- 
VELOUS CHANGE. 


( Advertisement.) 


Thirty-six years ago a firm in St. 
Louis arrived at a decision that was 
to change the entire business of 
making and selling tools. 

The decision was this: That people 
wanted quality in a tool, and that 
quality should be maintained in their 
tools regardless of everything else. 
That quality should be the thought 
first, last and all the time. 

A mark and motto was adopted 
that would forever link their tools 
with quality—“The recollection of 
quality remains long after the price 
is forgotten.” With the meaning of 
this motto always in mind, Keen 
Kutter tools have been manufac- 
tured ever since by the Simmons 
Hardware Company. 

The name Keen Kutter covers a 
complete line of tools, so that no 
matter what you want in the way ot 
a tool you can make sure of quality 
and satisfaction by simply asking 
for the Keen Kutter brand—a Keen 
Kutter axe, Keen Kutter saw, Keen 
Kutter adze, Keen Kutter plane, 
Keen Kutter knife, Keen Kutter 
chisel, Keen Kutter file, Keen Kut- 
ter gimlet, ete. This method of hav- 
ing one general brand for all tools 
greatly simplifies buying, and does 
away with all chances of the pur- 
chaser getting a bad tool, as every 
Keen Kutter tool is tested before 
leaving the-factory, and if it has 
the slightest blemish it is east aside. 

As an evidence that Keen Kutter 
tools are the standard of America to- 
day in the eyes of expert judges, this 
brand was the only complete line of 
tools to receive the Grand Prize at 
the St. Louis Exposition. Yet Keen 
Kutter tools, superior as they are 
in quality, cost but a trifle more at 
first than inferior kinds, and in the 
long run are much more economical. 

Tf your dealer does not keep Keen 
Kutter tools, write the Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo.. 
and 298 Broadway, New York, who 
will see that you are supplied. 














Save all the Grain 


Belle City Small Threshers are so low priced 
the farmer can own one and thresh any kind 
of grain when it is ready, at less cost than to 
Stack it. Light enough to take anywhere; strong 
enough todo any work. Compact,durable, guar- 
anteed, Big illustrated catalog free. Send for it, 

Belle City Mfg. Co., 
RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 
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a) ILLUSTRATED 
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CATALOGUE 


FREE 





Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, halfa century a promi- 
nent figure in Baptist life in North Carolina. 
Reminiscences - Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild- 
ing the Baptist Denomination after the war; 
T. H. PRITCHARD, 
W. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
C. T. BAILEY, 
and other Baptist worthies, will appear in 
THE BIBLICAL RECORDER IN 1905 
$1.50 Yer Year. On Trial Four 
Months 50 Cents. 


Progressive Farmer subscribers who do 
not take the Biblical Recorder, can get the 


Two Papers for $2.00. 


Remember, you must be a new subscriber 
to the Farmer or the Recorder. 





BURNHAM AUTOMATIC MAIL BOX, 
RURAL FREE DELIVERY—The box that 

rotects—saves time. worry and labor— 

othing like it—Will last a lifetime. Bie 
MONEY FOR AGENTS—WRITE AT ONCE FOR 
TERRITORY. SIZE OF BOX 19x10x7 INCHES. 
BURNHAM MFG. CO., Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


NORTH CAROLINA’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS. 


eter one 


What is Being Done Through Co-opera- 
tive Effort. 


Messrs. Editors:—In my regular 
work of cditing news every day on 
almost all subjects, an opportunity 1s 
afforded me of taking a bird’s-eye 
view of important events, vouch- 
safed to but few. Concentrated in- 
formation gained in this way has a 
working value that may be styled 
strictly commercial, or professional, 
since out of a full store-house of 
carnered threads of ‘thoughts and 
accomplished deeds, there is left a 
residuum or afterglow, which makes 
the web and woof of other things, 
even local. common events. If it 
were not for a Providential order- 
ing that the mind could throw oft 
the mass of details of work-a-day 
matters, retaining this residuum for 
erowth and ripened wisdom, there be 
but few editors, renorters, teachers 
or lawyers who would not be insane 
from insomnia in_ six months of 
regular, conscientious devotion to 
their duties. It occurs to me to write 
for the benefit of my State, a serics 
of letters, giving in econerete shape 
some off-hand epitome of deeds done 
and doing towards Nerth Carolina 
uplift. That wonders are being 
worked in many fields of endeavor, 
everybody realizes. The particular 
things being done, few ean recount. 
In this initial letter it strikes me 
that some facts about education 
would be most appropriate. In sub- 
sequent letters T shall relate facts 


about manufacturers. facts about 
general industrial progress, facts 


about moral progress. and faets about 
inerease of electrical appliances, ex- 
pert workmen, ete., ete. 


Education by Co-operation. 


The cedueational campaign that 
has been earried on constantly and 
aggressively for the past few years 
has resuited in much edueational 
progress. Friends of the mover ent 
for more liberal school taxes have 
every reason to rejoice at the sesult 
of the recent elections held in vari- 
ous sections of the State. So far as 
I have seen in the newspaper re- 
ports, Mooresville is the only place 
where the special school tax was de- 
feated. During the past few weeks 
the following nineteen towns, vilages 
and communities have voted /«or lo- 
eal taxation: 

Youngsville, Louisburg and Frank- 
linton, in Franklin County; Siler 
City, in Chatham County; Smithfield, 
in Johnston County; Kernersville, 
in Forsyth County; Pinnacle, in 
Stokes County; and Churehill, in 
Warren County; District No. 2, of 
Lilesville Township. in Anson Coun- 
ty; Monticello, in Guilford County; 
Lake Landing. in Hyde County; 
Webster, in Jackson County: .Fre- 
mont, in Wavne County; Nebo, in 
MeDowell County; Terrell, in Cataw- 
ha County; Abbottsbure. in Bladen 
County; and Kings Mountain, in 
Cleveland County. 

In addition to the loeal tax estab- 
lising better publie schools in the 
above localities. the following com- 
munities have, during the same pe- 
riod of time, voted bonds for schov] 
buildings: 

Durham, $50,000 for a high school: 
Morganton, $20,000; =Randleman, 
$20,000 ; Sanford, $20,000; Washing- 
ton, $20,000; Hertford, $15,000; Ker- 
nersville, $10,000; Kings Mountain, 
$10,000; Franklinton, $10,000; Louis- 
burg, $10,000. 

Many other local tax elections 
have been ordered. Most communities 
will undoubtedly vote in favor of the 
the tax, the county superintendent 
fourteen schoo] distriets in Guilford 
County will vote, and if the vote in 





all of them should be favorable to 





the tax, the county snperintendent 
informs me that over half of Guil- 
ford County would then enjoy the 
advantages of a special local school 
tax. Already twenty-six districts 
have voted a special tax. An elec- 
tion has been ordered in Greensboro 
in June, at which $50,000 of bonds 
will probably be voted for a high 
school building. 
ANDREW JOYNER, 
Manager Greensboro News Bureau 
and Special Correspondent. 





To Enlarge Cotton Markets. 


At the recent meeting of Robe- 
son County Cotton Association, 9 
committee consisting of Messrs. F. 
F. McRae, L. R. Hamer and J. A. 
McAllister, having been aprointed 
to draft resolutions, submitted the 
following, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Your committee recommend the 
adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: | 

Resolved 1. That we realize the 
great need of a wider ticld for the 
consumption of cotton goods, and 
would urge our State aua National 
Associations to use their influence 
towards the inducing of ell fertilt- 
zers, cotton-seed meal manufacturers. 
wholesale and retail grocers manu- 
facturers to use. as far as practica- 
ble, eotton baes for the products in- 
stead of other materials: and that, 
as far as possible, preferenae be 
given to the purchase of such prod- 
ucts so covered. 

2. That we respectfully eall upon 
our Senators and Representatives in 
the National Congress to lend their 
best endeavors towards the enlarge- 
ment of the demand for eotton goods 
and the opening up of sew markets 
throughout the world for the = sale 
of cotton, our prineinal meney erop, 
in accordance with the rlans formu- 
lated by our National Association. 





Last Week’s South Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


Corn has good stands as a rule, 
but bud-and eut worms are thinning 
stands on low-lands; some corn is 
turning yellow from too much rain. 

Cotton planting is not finished in 
the western parts, though practieal- 
ly finished in the central and eastern 
counties, except on bottom or low 
lands that have been too wet recent- 
ly to plant. Stands vary greatly, be- 
ing generally good for that planted 
since the April killing frost, and very 
poor for the early plantings, much 
of which is being replanted. Some 
being replanted on account of cut 
worms, and some on account of being 
too foul to rid of grass and weeds. 
Some cotton has been chopped. 

Tobacco transplanting is about fin- 
ished, and is doing well generally, 
though grasshoprers and eut worms 
have damaged stands locally. 

There has been a marked improve- 
ment in oats, which is quite promis- 
ing. Wheat is not doing so well on 
account of the Hessian fly and some 
rust. Truck crops and gardens have 
improved rapidly, though melons are 
still poor.’ The weather was favor- 
able for rice. Peaches are dropping 
in the eastern and southern counties 
with enough left to make a rood 
crop; in the western counties the 
fruit prospects are very poor; apple 
and pear trees are blighting badly. 
Pastures are fine. The shipments of 


beans, peas and strawberries arc 
heavy. 





Let nothing that is divine be left 
out of my faith, let nothing that is 
human be left out of my fellowship. 
Henry Doty Maxson. 





Those who attain any execllence 
commonly spend life*in one common 
pursuit; for excellence is not gained 
upon easier terms.—Samuel Johnson. 
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BUSINESS—W hen youtbinrk of goingof 
to school, write for College Journal! and Spe- 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Short 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 


King’s Business College, Raleigh, 
- ©., or Charlotte, N. C. | \e also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc.,by mail] 


UNIVERSITY GOLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, ®/c#™ono, 


VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 
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SEWING MACHINES 


“ 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

PIANOS, ORGANS, TALE: 

ING MACHINES. . 
For LOWEST PRICES, »iss 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. As 


RALEIGH, N. C.- 





Offer to Boys and Girls. 


We want to get the hors pit 
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Cotton in South Carolina. 


i ditorsi—lf you would 
how our country 1s in 
ie sereage, it is eut 254% per 
we vey 17 per cent. The far- 
eel, 4° i ° 
: eone to work to live at 
ae have advo cated this for 


Mests, 


oe ay eaves and hope to see the day 
hen Southern farmers will really 
live at heme. I am writing you to- 
day » the home that my great- 
one jfather lived on when the Battle 
“f ( »< was fought in which he 
= ander General Morgan. I 
Bane I retain some of the old 
‘oe i to be true to my coun- 
“t y fellow farmers. I am 
work 1 hearty concert with the 
ai Cotton Association. 

W. F. BROWN. 

Clifton, S. Jus a eS 





The Good Roads Movement Growing. 


\[v-srs. Editors:—It is hard to un- 
derstund how any studious man ean 
persuade himself that government aid 
to wood roads is not a national neces- 
sity, affecting all sections of the 
eouutry ond all classes, and there- 
fore demanded as good publie poliey. 
Many of the very foremost men of 
the country have deelared in its fa- 
vor, and the feeling is constantly 
erowing that it should prevail. Of 
course, here and there we find it op- 
posed by specious argument and 
strained interpretations of the Con- 


hut this opposition eannot 
stand in the faee of the practice of 
the government in road building 
many vears ago, and at this day in 
Porto Rico, where we have construct- 
ed more highways in the past five 
ian did the Spaniards in four 
| years; and in the Philip- 
pines. where we are building high- 
wavs every day in’ the year. There 
is more serious consideration being 
given to the subjeet of good roads 
toda, than any other that can be 
named, and as a question fraught 
with vital eoneern to the internal 
ecommerce of the country and to its 


titetioan 
stl i il 


vears 1! 
hundre« 


religious, edueational and social ad- 
vancement, it is a sure thing that 
the eall for national aid will have to 
be he ard, 


Tt is not the farmer alone who is 


affected by bad roads; trade condi- 
tious arc disastrously affeeted where- 
ever bad roads exist. Good roads are 
Necessary to every voeation and evy- 


ery interest. The eost of bad roads 
has been so often presented that 
repetition would not strengthen argu- 
ment. The main faet is the clear 


fact that bad reads are a eurse to 


the nation and a disgrace to our 
boasted Americanism. There is ne- 
ccssiiy for government aid to better 
roves, and it ought to be extended 

least possible delay. In 


v civilized country but ours gov- 
ernment has fostered improved high- 
Ways. Wherever improved high- 
Have been built the people are 
‘pnicr and the eountry more pros- 
r In the United States there 
marvelous progress not- 
nding bad roads. We would 
“ressed a thousand fold more 
improved system of high- 

‘\ change is needed here. The 
roads should be made ade- 
the neeessities of the eoun- 


Tyra I*] . 
ry, | ePpo y 


rbd is no special class in the 
“lesion. Tt is a great economic 

'. raving loudly for recogni- 
‘as all the people are in- 

¢vovernment should step 

_ | “rorerate with the State in 
ion. While many prominent 
tig vibe ae active in support of 
elie “ulow-Latimer bills for na- 
‘Saeiloins the people in their pri- 
7... bPacity have a duty to them 
oy v. /’ttorm in the matter. Ey- 
si ' knows how to press the 


1 
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iis Congressman. The 
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Diversified Farming in the South 











The Road to Surer and Greater Success 


RALVERSIFIED  farming— 
ij the growing of a variety 
of crops instead of one— 
Ali has been talked to the 
Southern farmer _ and 
preached at him for lo 


these many years, and the farmer or 
planter has continued to go on in his own 


way, running his farm or plantation as 
circumstances, conditions and his own 


judgment dictate. 


It is not possible for even the wisest 
agricultural editor or agricultural col- 
lege professor to sit in his easy chair 
and tell you exactly how to run your 
farm, 

Too many mitigating circumstances 


enter into every individual case; but at 
the same time, most farmers and think- 
ers familiar with conditions in the 
South are firmly convinced that a 
greater diversity of crops would with- 
out question result in greater prosperity 
for the South as a whole and for most 
farmers individually. It becomes a per- 
sonal question with each farmer. 


Have you ever stopped to think how 


much diversified farming has done for 
your neighbor—how much it will do 


for you? Do you realize that the 


brightest future for you may lie in 
diversifying your farming operations? 


You know that the Dakotas are prov- 


ing excellent wheat fields and South 
Carolina and Georgia are excellent cot- 
ton lands. But don’t you know that the 
wheat grower in the Dakotas, as well 
as the cotton planter of the South,, is 
dependent upon the farmer of the mid- 
dle states for much of his farm produce? 
Any community which produces its own 
crops, that is, its own hay, grain, 
cotton, etc., has money’ in the bank—it 
is independent and prosperous. 


It used to be that when we thought 


of the South, we thought of cotton and 
when we thought of cotton we thought 
of the South. 
country, however, has learned many 
valuable lessons. The four ‘and five-cent 
cotton of some years ago has brought 
home in a striking manner the great les- 
son that diversified farming is abso- 
lutely necessary to the South. 
ot suggested to yu that there must be 


The cotton producing 


Has it 


for the Southern Farmer. 


some way to get more out of farming— 


to make the returns more certain? 
Diversify your crops. 

No crop in the South requires as 
much hand labor as cotton. And hand 
labor is drudgery. Diversified crops not 
only require less hand labor, but they 
are easier farmed, easier marketed and 
more profitably sold year in and year 
out. That is the way to increase your 
crop money, and after all that is what 
you are farming for. 

The market offers you innumerable 
machines of every description, so you 
need have no fear about securing the 
necessary machines to cultivate and to 
harvest your crops, no matter what they 
may be. It only remains for you to 


select such machines from the many 
offered which you know will actually 
make the most money for you. That is 
the vital point—the one that you should 
keep in mind at all times. 


bales of whatever weight you desire 
from 60 to 75 pounds in weight up to 
125 pounds. It may be that you want 
bales of 100 pounds in weight. It's all 
the same. An International press will 
do the work. 

You will find on the top of the bale 
chamber of the Internationa] hay press, 
two hand wheels and screws. which 
regulate the tension of the springs, con- 
sequently, the compression of the bale 
chamber and thus the weight of the bale. 
So you see you can always get just the 
kind of bale you want. 

Another thing—a hay press must be 
built to stand a heavy strain. Unless 
the press is properly constructed out of 
the best materials, it will soon become 
flimsy and useless. 

You have never found an International 
baling press that wasn’t ready to do the 
work at any time. It is because they are 
made right. Practically all the parts 





For instance, there is the question of 
growing hay. Perhaps you buy your 
hay. Many farmers do. Why don’t 
you grow it and then bale it? There is 
more money in it for you if you do it 
that way. If you bale it you can easily 
put it under cover. Besides, baled hay 
is more easily marketed and sells for 
more money. ® 

And when it comes to baling hay, 
there is one way that is better than any 
other—that’s the way we want to tell 
you about. 

The manufacturers of International 
baling presses have succeeded in put- 
ting upon the market a press which is 
without question the most satisfactory 
for this class of work. 

A good hay press, you know, must be 
strong enough so that you can make 


are made of iron and steel, wood only 
being“used where it proves the most sat- 
isfactory. 

International pull power presses are 
operated by drawing the plunger in- 
stead of pushing it. You see by this 
means the work is made positive, conse- 
quently, easier on the horse. 

As far as capacity goes, International 
presses have a capacity equal to any 
press of the same class and size. 

International ore horse hay presses 
are made with a bale chamber 14x18 


inches; two horse presses with either a 


14x18, 16x18, or 17x22 inch bale cham- 


ber. 


International hay presses are but one 


of a number of International machines 
built to meet the requirements of 
diversified farming. 





The International Line 


— INCLUDES—— 


Grain and Corn Harvesting Machines, Haying Machines and Tools, Gasoline Engines, 
Weber and Columbus Wagons, and Binder Twine. This line is represented 


by different Dealers. 


write for a catalogue. 


Call upon them for information or 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


(INCORPORATED.) 


7 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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lighted in every constituency in the 
States. The proposition is strong in 
Congress. Let its 
work and make it stronger by direct 
communication with those we send 
to reflect the public will in Washing- 





camp-fires ought to be 


ton. If the people who have made 


friends get to 





the government what it is and upon} 
whom it rely in every crisis cannot! 
be heard in the national councils, : 


I’ve made it a practice to put all - 


my worries down in the bottom of my 
heart, then set on the lid an’ smile. 


then the Caesars of the day have] —Mrs. Wiggs, in “Lovely Mary.” 


grown too great on public meat, and | 
we soon shall have fallen upon still, 


evil times. W. P. B. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


President Roosevelt says he will 
visit the South before next winter. 


The American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Knoxville elected 


R. M: Miller, Jr., of Charlotte, as 
president. 


The list of killed in the tornado 
at Snyder, Oklahoma, exceeds 100, 
with many missing and a large num- 
ber injured. 


~ Rev. Dr. Walter W. Moore was 
Tuesday night inaugurated presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, 


at Richmond, Va. 


A midnight tornado at Marquette, 
Kan., in less than five minutes killed 
26 people, injured 44, and demolish- 
ed residences and churches in its 
track. 


Notivitch, editor of the St. Peters- 
burg Novosti, has been arrested and 
may be exiled to Siberia three years 
for statements undermining the gov- 
ernment: 


Capt. Richmond: Pearson Hobson 
is to be married on the 25th of. this 
month to Miss Grizelda Houston 
Hull of Tuxedo Park, N. Y. The 
bride-to-be is the “daughter of a 
wealthy New Yorker, and the grand- 
niece of former Governor Houston of 


Alabama. 


Nan Patterson was freed, on mo- 
tion of District Attorney Jerome by 
Recorder Goff to-day and allowed to 
walk out of the Tombs, where she has 
remamed for eleven months, not un- 
der the heavy bail that her counsel 
were prepared to furnish, but on her 
own recognizance. 






































































































Japan considers that France’s per- 
mission to use her rorts makes her 
a belligerent and calls on her ally, 
Great Britain, to take a hand in the 
war; France at last is insisting upon 
the Russian fleet’s leaving territorial 
waters, after it has spent a month 
there recuperating, coaling and pro- 
visioning. 


The list of dead in the horrible ac- 
cident on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Harrisburg Tuesday morning af- 
ter midnight foots up 20, with more 
than 100 injured; the explosion of 
the cars loaded with dynamite set 
the passenger train on fire and it was 
totally destroyed, nothing but the 
trunks and limbs of the victims be- 
ing recovered. 





The Russo-Japanese War. 


The news as to the weherabouts of 
Rojestvensky’s squadron is yet vague 
and rather uncertain, and as for 
Togo, he might as‘ well be at the bot- 
tom of the sea so far as locating him 
is concerned. There are not even 
any rumors as to his position. The 
Russian admiralty profess now to be- 
lieve that the Japanese cannot pre- 
vent the juncture of Nebogatoff and 
Rojestvensky. and consequently the 
officials in St. Petersburg are hope- 
ful of a favorable outeome in the 
contest for the mastery of the sea. 
The Russian vessels, according to 
the home officials, are destined for 
Vladivostock, where, in connection 
with the ships there, Rojestvensky is 
supposed to be able to beat Togo off, 
take command of the sea and leave 
the Japanese army in Manchuria be- 
cause of lack of provisions. Should 
all this he carried out cf course the 
war would likely take » turn against 
Japan for some time to come, at 
least. However, the destruction of 
Togo’s fleet is something yet to be 
accomplished, and arparently Ro- 
jestvensky is desirous of anything 
else than a clash with the Japanese. 
—Charlotte Observer. 





“_a he Standard Oil Fight. 

The following are the’salient facts 
in the contest between the State of 
Kansas and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany: Petroleum found in Kansas in 
1889. Output the first year 500 bar- 
rels. In 1901, output 179,151 bar- 
rels, in 1902, 331,749 barrels; in 
1903, 1,071,015 barrels. In the mean- 
time the price of crude oil had made 
a jump of 30 cents on the barrel. 
Kansas was growing in commercial 
prosperity. Thc farmers were. get- 
ting rich. New towns were spring- 
ing-up. New railroads were being 
built. New industries of all kinds 
were springing up. In 1904, the out- 
put was 5,559,054 barrels. This year 
the Standard Oil Company built a 
$5,000,000 refinery at Kansas City, 
and constructed a pipe line 200 miles 
long. The year before the price of 
oil was $1.38 rer barrel. The freight 
rate to Kansas City was ten cents 
a hundred pounds. When the Stand- 
ard Oil Company built the pipe line 
the railroads advanced the freight 
rate to 17 cents, a practically pro- 
hibitive rate. The only place of de- 
livery was to the pipe line. The 
Standard Oil Company controlled 
the market. By July, 1904, the price 
paid by the Standard dropped to 88 
cents. By January, 1905, it had 
dropped to 78 cents. The Standard 
in order to choke out independent 
organizations cut the price from 20 
to 9 9cents a gallon. With the price 
of oil eut 50 per cent and the rail- 
road rates almost-doubled, the own- 
ers of oil lands found themselves be- 
tween the upper and nether mill- 
stones. Competition was killed. In- 
dustry was paralyzed. There was 
profit onlly for the Standard Ool 
Company. The Republican Legis- 
lature met on the 10th of last Jan- 
uary. The oil question was supreme 
in every mind. Kansas was aflame 
with indignation. Governor Hoch in 
his message spoke plainly and to the 
point. War was declared by the 
State against Standard Oil. For the 
first time in the history of the State 
Republicans, Democrats. and Popu- 
lists, voted alike. A bill was nassed 
authorizing the State to build an 
oil refinery for itself. Pipe lines 
were made common carriers. A max- 
imum freight rate was established. 
The freight rate on # ear of oil de- 
scended from $78 to $27. The Stan- 
dard Oil Company is_ stretching 
every nerve to whip the State in its 
great fight, and the common prayer 
is that the Standard may be disap- 
pointed.—Raleigh Advocate. 





The best way to help yourself, 
your friends and vour paper is to get 
a club for The Progressive Farmer. 
Try it. 





Two-Piece Suits---Tropical Weighty 


an inch of unnecessary material. All es 


Made of Serges, Unfinished Worsteds, 
; The style of the garments is graceful an 


character, though at modest prices. 


will retain its shaps peri.) 
the Berwanger’s Standard, designed for summer wear. 
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Cheviots, or Wool and Flay ¢ »..) 

ecially made for Hot W-_., iepyie 
vice, 
All of 


The garmeni, F tsgen 
* High 








cf 
Two-piece Suits from $7.50 to $17.50 | 


ete | 


Berwanger’s Serges are Famous, 3 


A Serge Suit is a suit ready for any occasion. Our’s are the best fo; 
by far, that the same prices command elswhere. Make a comparison » 
find itso. Test color, examine workmanship, observe fit and finish. 


larly to be shown the 


$12.50 and $15.00 Serges. 


REGULARS, LONG AND SLIMS, SHORT AND STOUTS \ 
LARGE SIZES, a suit to fit all shapes andsizes. Exceptionally gourd: 


money, 
| you will 
© particey. | 
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S BERWANGER! 


The One-Price Clothier, 


RALEIG 


Crows 


H, N. Cc. 
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BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





NIGE LINE PURE BRED 


(Not Registered) 


POLAND CHINAS FOR SALE 


in both young and matured stock. 
Apply to,or call on, : : : : 3: : 
Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
Ringwood, Halifax Co., N. C. 


Tamworth Pigs. 





A limited number of Pure Bred Tam- 
worth Pigs for June delivery, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address 


J. H. SIMMONS, 
Trenton, N. C. 


“ANGORA GOATS.” 


We are making extremely low 





prices on some of the grandest 
Angora Bucks and Does in the 
United States. Write or call to 
see us. | 


DIAMOND Y, RANCH, 


Rock Castle, Va. 


Berkshire PIGS 


7 FOR SALE. 
Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. Price 85.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C, 














VICK’S 


Catarrh Cream, 
Croup and Pneumonia Cure, 
Aromatic Wine of Cod Liver Oil. 


Many people have Incipient Catarrh, 
—sore Spots in the nose, ete. A few 
applications of VICK’S CATARRH 
CREAM will cure the sores and re- 
lieve the Catarrh. Try a 25c box, at 
druggists. 


“One ounce of prevention is wortha 
pound of physic” is very true with re- 
ference to VICK'’S CROUP AND 
PNEUMONIA CURE, the mother’s 
comfort and the child’s friend, in 
every household. Rub it in thor- 
oughly and the disease is checked 
promptly. 25c at druggists. 


A delightfu! Spring Tonic contain- 
Jing the active principles of ‘cod liver 
oil, with malt, hyphosphite, wild 
cherry and cherry wine, will be 
found in 


Vick’s Aromatic Wine of Cod Liver Oil 


—a perfect tonic and perfectly harm 
pint bottles. $1.00 at druggists. aus 





OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. ; 

R. L. SHUFORD, 


Newton, N. C. 


5, C. Brown Leghorns. 


THE BREED THAT PAYS. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15; $1.75 for 30. 


Satisfaction and safe deliver aranteed 
Send P. O. or Express Money Ordor on Vass, 
when possible. “MRS. E. L. MCNEILL, 


























Vass, N.C. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


Charlotte, N. C. 
| R. F. D. No. 7. 
Eggs at $1.00 per setting balance d 


the season from'S. C. White and Brows 
Leghorns, Houdans, White Wyandottes, 


B. P. Rocks, Sherwoods, S. C. Black.’ 


Minorcas, Cornish Indian Games and 
Pekin Ducks. 

This year’s breeding stock for sale to 
make room for youngsters. Now is the 
time to get bargains. 

Write for circular and show recorl. 


FOR SALE, 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET: 

TING OF EGGS 5. afl 
from 20 Different Strains of Poulty, 





Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


Essex Pigs and Southdown Lams 


Pigs ready for 
\iso Southdows 
i July delivery 





I have a number of Essex 
delivery in May and June. 
Ram Lambs for June an: 


Prices, etc., if requested. G. JONES, 


Tol accoville, N.C, 
os 


J. D. Whitaker, Prop: 


CLAY MOUNT FARy, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N.¢ 
BREEDER PURE BRED 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS 4"? 
JERSEY CATTLE. i“ 
Won every premium entered for the. 


State Fairs of 190] 1902 and 1903 on bogs 
sisi 


RED POLLED CATTLE, P 
, LAS 
Best for Milk, Butter and lice, PO! 
CHINAS, prize-winning fare”, 
100 White Plymouth Rock," 
Bronze Turkeys, Madison “ihn. 
po heeds, per ae Wieshs "72 inner 
26 lbs. White Hollands fro! |’ i oath 1684 
ALBEMARLE PROLIFIC =PF? © 
bushels shelled grain to the (hs py, 
ARROWHEAD =!" I ville, Vo 
NaLiiO 
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Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 


rut from the Thomasville 


The out vn ? 
factors is a million chairs a year. 

The trial of the Fayetteville bank 
looters has been postponed to the 
Sueust (erm of Cumberland Supe- 
rior our! 

Trains have been for some time 
stoppin at the handsome new pas- 
senger station and Durham, for the 
time being, is satisfied. 

The noted Gattis-Kilgo case, which 
was docketed for trial at the _pres- 
ent term of Wake Superior Court, 
has been postponed to a special term, 
June j2th. 


It has been authoritatively and of- 
feially stated that the sales will in- 
dieate a reduction of between 12% 
and 15 per cent in the use of fertili- 
yers in the State this year. 

Mr. W. A. Little, of Mecklenburg 
County, while surf bathing with a 


party of ladies and gentlemen on 
Wrightsville Beach last Sunday af- 
ternoon, Was caught by a strong un- 
dertow and drowned before help 


could reach him. 


Gen. J. D. Glenn, private secretary 


to his brother, the Governor, suffer- 
ed an attack of apoplexy Tuesday 
while en route from Greensboro to 
Raleigh, and for a time his econdi- 
tion was very eritieal. At last re- 
port he was much improved. 

A number of townships in David- 
son County and one in Forsyth this 


week voted bonds to the proposed 


South-bound Railroad, which is to 
run from Winston to Wadesboro. 
lexington township voted $125,000. 
In other townships the proposition 
failed. 


Gov. R. B. Glenn has aeeepted the 
Invitation to deliver the address of 


weleome to the Virginia editors, who 
meet in Asheville with the North 
Carolina editors on the 5th and 6th 
of July. It is possible that the South 
Carolina editors will also attend the 
meeting. 


The library building given to the 
State Normal and Industrial by Mr. 


Carnegie is rapidly going up. The 
architectural design is in harmony 
with the other buildings of the col- 
ege and is very handsome. The 
building is of red brick, with gray 
stone trimmings, 


The State Grand Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, in session at Raleigh this 
week, decided to ereet, in connection 
with the Odd Fellows’ Orphanage at 
Goldsboro, 2 $6,000 building for aged 
and infirm Odd Fellows. The next 


meeting of the Grand Lodge will be 

held in Goldsboro. 

ag: Tuncral services of Washing- 

“ Duke at Durham, Wednesday. 
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At a mass meeting of citizens of 
Greensboro last week it was unani- 
mously decided to hold a second re- 
union of non-resident native North 
Carolinians at Greensboro beginning 
October 8th. Visitors radiating 
from this point on arranged railroad 
schedules to their native counties in 
all sections of the States. 


Major-General J. S. Carr an- 
nounces that the fifteenth annual re- 
union of the United Confederate 
Veterans will be held in Louisville, 
Ky., on the 14th, 15th and 16th of 
June. The railroads will give the 
usual rate of one cent per mile, and 
it is hoped there will be a full at- 
tendance from North Carolina. 





State Bonds Sold for a Good Premium. 
Bids for the $250,000 4 per cent 


bonds for the settlement of the 
South Dakota judgment and _ the 
Shaffer Brothers’ holdings of old 


North Carolina bonds, of the same 
class as the South Dakota judgment, 
were opened in the office of the State 
Treasurer to-day at noon. The bonds 
were awarded to Townsend, Scott & 
Company, of Baltimore, and C. A. 
Webb & Company, of Asheville, their 
bid being 106,176 flat, or a premium 
of $15,440, so that the bonds bring 
in to the State $265,440 for the 
— issue.—Raleigh dispatch 
10th. 





That club of three—we are wait- 
ing for it. 


The 








Wonderful ‘Searchlight’? Lamp 


Introductory Offer a 





$ 9 For the wonderful: new 
& ’ “Searchlight” Parlor Lamp; 

full nickle plated, complete 

with globe and shade; 20 
inches high; round wick; holds 8 pints 
oil a} one filling. A beautiful Lamp, giv- 
ing twice the light of any ordinary lamp. 

yrite us your wants; WE SUPPL 

EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME AT 
CUT PRICES. 





JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 


307 W. Broad St.. RICHMOND, VA. 


FOR SALE. 


200 bushels of Soja Beans. $1.35 per 
bushel f. o. b. Hickory. 

500 bushels of Mixed Peas, $1.25 per 
bushel f. o. b. Hickory. 

100 bushels of recleaned Buckwheat, 
per bashel f. o. b. Hickory. 

100 bushels of Sorghum Cane Seed, $1 20 
per bushel f. o. b. Hickory. 

200 bushels of Brown Eyed White Peas, 
$1.20 per bushel f. o. b. Hickory. 


HIGKORY MILLING 60. 


HICKORY, N. C, 























Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep- 
arate word, Send cash with order. 


BROWN LEGHORN EGGS HALF PRICE 
—Cash orders placed now, for delivery after 
June fifteenth. 15 eggs 50 cents. C. L. MIL- 
LER, Salisbury, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Three good, fresh, young 
Milch aa Apply to PLEASANT H. 
POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N.C. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Shropshire 
Buck Lambs, and —_ English Berkshire 
Pigs. Royal Birk blood. All $5.00 each. R. 
O. CATES, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


FOR SALE.—Cocke’s Prolific Corn on ear. 
Russeli Big Boll, uipeprets and King’s 
Improved Cotton Seed. . W. KILGORE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs). SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatl Pi Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N.U. (This company prints THE 
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THE BLAKESLEE GASOLINE ENGINES 
FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES 


Write us for Catalog 











DO IT NOW 


White Blakeslee Mfg. Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


7 AUUINES Glau 








o- Mills, 4H. P. and up. 






DeLOACH« PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
[ Shingle, Planing, 
Mills; four Stroke Hay P 
Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOAOH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box902, Atlanta, Ga. 






Lath and Corn 


resses, Water Wheels. 








ESTABLISHED 1877. 


POTTER & 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE DEALERS 





Canteloupes, etc. 


— WHOLESALE — 


144, 146 and 148 Michigan St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Particular attention given to Berries, Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cukes, Potatoes, 


IF INTERESTED, WRITE US. 


WILLIAMS, 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 











mum power at minimum cost. 


T°? effel Engines 


= on skids, for 


Any style 





The James Leffel & Co., 


Leffel Steam Engines 
On The Farm. 


No other kind of power gives such universal satisfaction as steam. And no other steam power 
renders such efficient service—especially for farm purposes—as Leffel Engines. 
noted for easy and quick steaming and giving maxi- 


They are widely 


No similar engines 


or boilers wear so long or cost so little for repairs. 


efficiency above 
everything else. 


There is a variety of styles to se- 
lect from; horizontal with engine 
A mounted on boiler, or detached; 


walling in,. with 


A engine on either side of boiler; 
upright on base, or portable. 


engine for your 


particular needs and any 
horse power you want. 
Investigate before you 
buy a power. If interested 
write to-day for our free | 
book, “‘Power Economy | 

and Efficiency.” 


Box 151 Springfield, 0. 








OD OD ODOSD OSBODBDSHOSO 
pr ce ccocccnioes 
-Leaksville 

Woolen Mills, 


Leaksville, N. C. 


LARGEST CUSTOM MILL IN THE 
SOUTH. 














Will take your Wool and pay the 
freight on it totheir Mills, inexchange 
for Blankets, Coverlets, Carpets, Rugs, 
Cassimeres, Jeans, Dress Goods, Flan- 
nels, Tailor-made Dress Skirts, Buggy 
Robes or Kniting Yarns. 

Write for Cataiogue with samples 
and liberal terms. 


Léaksville Woolen Mills, 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 
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DOGO OSH OTOH TOGDOMD 


Feiss 
wee 5 


Every Woman 


Ought to look on page 13 of this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer 
and Cotton Plant and read our 
Great Special Offer, : : : 


The Home Magazine 
One Full Year 


if you send us ONE NEw 50-CENT 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Aa READ IT AT ONCE, 


risSrit 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green with envy by catching dead 
loads ofthem in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Lilustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 


king. 
‘ax ECGREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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Wood's Seeds. 








Increase your crops by planting 






our improved and_ selected 
Seed Corns. All of our Seed 
Corns are Southern-grown, 









acclimatized and give much 
better crop results than North- 
ern or Western-grown seed. 


We are also headquarters for 

Sorghums, Kaffir Corn, 

Teosinte, Cow Peas, Soja 
and Velvet Beans, 


and all Southern Forage crops. 
Write for seasonable Price List 
and Descriptive Catalog. Mailed 
free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA, 












SUMMER SCHOOL, 


May 24th to July 5th, 
1905. 


Bosrd and Tuition 
$3 per week. 

Send for Circulars 
and Catalogue. 


PETTY-REID CO., 


(Successors to R. 8. Petty) 
Greensboro, N. C., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


es. ge 


Buggies, Wagons, Implements, 


Engines, Harness, Threshers, Bi- 
cycles, Spring Tooth Weeders, 
Cream Separators, Etc. 
General Agents for CUTAWAY HARROW 
CO., HIGGANUM, CONN. 

We can save you money on a Buggy or 
Carriage. Describe your wants and we will 
submit cuts, specifications and delivered 

rices. ee for Cutaway Harrows, 

ickford and Huffman, Empire and Cham- 
ion Grain Drills. Empire Corn Drills with 
‘ertilizer Attachment for $12.50. Mlead- 
quarters for Anything in Farm Ma- 


chinery. 
Standard Varieties. 


h0 Send for Price-List. 


BEAR'S PECAN NURSERIES, “riorsas’ 
ALONC 


ThE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


Sections Favorable to the 











PER CENT. REDUCTION 


In Price of Grafted 


Pecan Trees 








Location of Farmers. 


a a ee 


The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious io obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farming 
products are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
fnll particulars, write :: : 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 33: : 





TEACHERS’ READING COURSE. 


Conducted by M1ss ADA V. WOMBLE, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., to whom all corres ndence re- 
garding the Course should be a dressed. 











Studies in Civics. 


In the next issue Mr. W. J. Peele 
will give the third of his “Studies 
in Civies.” He has already given 
us two very thoughtful and scholar- 
ly articles on the foundation princi- 
ples of the subject; in the article to 
come, he will illustrate the practical 
working of these principles. 

In the meantime, the Secretary 
will continue some remarks supple- 
menting the text-book in use in our 
schools. 

* * 

Comparisons are usually both in- 
teresting and valuable. The follow- 
ing, quoted by ex-President Harri- 
son from Mr. Bryee, is worth noting: 

“In England and many other mod- 
ern states there is no difference in 
authority ‘between one statue and an- 
other. All are made by the Legis- 
lature; all can be changed by the 
Legislature. What are called in 
England constitutional statutes such 
as Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
the Act of Settlement are merely or- 
dinary laws, which could be repealed 
by Parliament at any moment in 
exactly the same way as it can re- 
peal a highway act or lower the duty 
on tobaeeco. England has left the 
outline as well as the details of her 
system of government to be gathered 
from a multitude of statutes and 
eases. The United States has drawn 
them out in one comprehensive fun- 
damental enactment. The former 
has placed these. so-called constitu- 
tional laws at the mercy of her Leg- 
islature, which ean abolish when it 
rleases any institution of the coun- 
try, the crown, the House of Lords, 
the Established Church, the House 
of Commons, Parliament itself. The 
latter has placed her constitution al- 
together out of the reach of Con- 
gress, providing a method of amend- 
ment whose difficulty is shown by 
the fact that it has been very spar- 
ingly used.” 

One of the very foundation prin- 
ciples of our government is that the 
Constitution is the supreme law of 
the land, and that no statute can be 
made, even in the States, which con- 
fliets with the Constitution. 

* * * 


Another writer emphasizes’ the 
poiut that the taxing power of gov- 
ernment resides in the lower house 
of the legislature, the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The working out of 
this problem really occupied the 
American people a period of one 
hundred and seventy years—from the 
time of the first Colonial Assembly 
in Virginia to the time of the rati- 
fication of the National Constitu- 
tion. Thus, it will be seen the House 
of Representatives is the very heart 
of our system of government. 

x & & 

It may be interesting to follow the 
President through one day of his 
work as Chief Executive under this 
Constitution. 

In the morning he seats himself 
at the work awaiting him. Tis of- 
fice force consists of a Private See- 
retary, six clerks, two doorkeepers, 
and four messengers. 
work awaiting him. His office foree 
consists of a Private Secretary, six 
clerks, two doorkeepers, and four 
messengers, 

The mail receives first attention. 
Sometimes there are as many as 
eight hundred letters a day, Of 
course only a few of these reach the 
President’s desk. Oceasionally there 
are impertinent, threatening letters: 
frequently there are requests for in- 
scriptions for autograph albums 
patch-work autograph quilts, lunch- 
cloths, ete. Requests for money are 
innumerable. A woman in North 








Carolina is said to have telegraphed, 
“I have six little children and they 
want to throw me out of my house. 
I have nowhere to go. I want pro- 
tection.” Sometimes the President 
ig addressed as “Mister,” “His Maj- 
esty” or “His Lordship.” 

No less taxing, if perhaps less 
numerous than letters, are callers at 
the White House, some on official 
business and some on private. Ilis 
morning is usually consumed in this 
way. ; 
After lunch, he receives his cabi- 
net officers, accompanied by messen- 
gers with an armful or a basketful 
of papers—chiefly made up of peti- 
tions and letters relating to appoint- 
ments. The Postmaster-General 
brings a large clothes basket full of 
papers. He takes up one relating 
to a postoffice and briefly states the 
ease, If it is decided, he fills in the 
blank on the jacket, “appoint - 
the President aftixes his initials, and 
the package is thrown back into the 
basket. 

If there is no appointment with 
a eabinet officer, there is still the 
work upon his desk. There are com- 
missions, or bills passed by Congress 
to be read and signed if approved. 
Then there are applications for par- 
dons which must be carefully gone 
over. 

Perhaps the Interior Denartment 
has sent in a great batch of papers 
relating to the Indians; the War and 
Navy Department, perhaps, have 
contributed a manuscript volume 
about some court-martial record. 

And, by no means least, there are 
the newspaper men. With some of 
these the President sometimes talks 
with @& good deal of freedom. 

As. to the President’s popular re- 
ceptions, they begin the next day af- 
ter his inauguration and are contin- 
ued for a good many days without 
much .regard to hours. When the 
great East Room fills up, he goes 
down and takes his station near the 
door of exit. Sometimes as many as 
forty or fifty visitors have the glori- 
rious satisfaction of shaking the 
President’s hand during the space 
of one minute. When the inaugural 
visitors no longer appear, the East 
Room receptions begin, occurring 
three times a week at one o’clock. 
These visitors are not usually office- 
seekers, but patriotie citizens who 
really want to see the President. Mr. 
Lineoln is said toehave spoken of 
these popular receptions as his “pub- 
lie opinion baths.” 

It is,.doubtless, right that the 
people should have access to their 
Chief Executive, but it is also true 
that much valuable time and energy 
must be wasted in this way. 








TAKE CARE OF THE CHILDREN 


The most eritical period of one’s 
life is that during childhood’s days. 
The parents can never be too eau- 
tious in looking to the health of 
their little ones, they are so suscep- 
tible to disease. Above all thing's 
their little systems should be regu- 
lated and kept in good condition if 
one would have them grow up into 
strong, healthy, robust men and wo- 
men. 

Where disease lurks and where the 
children are sick and their little Sys- 
tems are in need of a tonic, Frey’s 
Vermifuge will prove the same good 
old-fashioned remedy that, for over 
sixty years has saved the lives of the 
little ones and brought them back 
to health, 

; Frey’s Vermifuge should be kept 
in every house, and at the first signs 
of sickness a few doses will ward off 
disease that might otherwise prove 
dangerous. | 

Do not take a substitute. 
druggist cannot supply you 
cents in stamps to E. «& S. 
Baltimore, Md., and a trial 
will be mailed you. 


If your 
send 25 
Frey, 
bottle 
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VERMIFUGE 


{s the same good, old-fash- 
toned medicine that has saved 
the lives of hittle children for 
the past 60 years 
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FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute If 
our druggist does not keep 
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2. co S. FREY 
Raltimore, Md. 
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EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dress 


—IS THE— 


Satisfaction guaranteed or mo - 
Merchants who do not handle it should #" 


The J. H. Edgerton 00 


SMITHFIELD, N. 


Greatest Preserver and Deawtine 
of Leather Ever Made. 
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Savannah, Ga.—Accout | 
Annual Tournament © 


Seaboard announces rat: 
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Tickets sold May 
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” ONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 

Mrs. J. M RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersou ville NS C. 





oe MRS. “RANSIER’S LETTER. 
Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. 





Ghar in, <lut in from the ceasless 
din, ; 
of r-tless world and its strife 
Shit ‘rom the turmoil, eare and 
yj) all the wearisome round of life. 
And all 
Shot in with tears, that are spent in 
With tl dull) eompanionship — of 
Shy; in with the changeless days 
hours 
And the bitter knowledge of failing 
, re 
Ch ith dreams of days gone by, 
Wisk do jovs that were born toe 
die: 
Sh vith the hopes that have los! 
: And | hut 2 loneing after rest. 
Shut in with a trio of angels sweet. 
Pati nd Cirace afl pain to meet, 
Wilh Fath that ean suffer and stand 
nd wait, 
And rhe promises strong and 
Shit in with Christ! Oh wonderful 
Pa aht? 
Shut i vith the peaee ITis sufferings 
Shut 1 th the love that wields the 
Oh, company blest! Shut in) with 
(, 
—Mrs. J. M. Dana. 
% # 

My r Shut-ins:—I know so 
many of you are trying hard to hide 
vour iiics and turn a: pleasant 
fe s<¢ around you; trying 
] 
hi over and above the long- 
Ing roader, a more active life: 
trying ‘| to be true Sunshiners. 
I it is that you ean be. 

T . . 
I. “it is that although we are 
I los apart, yet we can meet 
You happy little cheerful 
corner, And we’re not going to talk 
over trials, tribulations or infirmi- 
Hes iv either. We are going to 
Pal ppiness. The world is sad 
enough 
Wi your woe, No path is wholly 
fi i] : 
Liv © 2OP The places that are smooth 
and clear, 
And of them to rest the weary 
(){ ; “ 
i, so hurt by one continuous 
‘. Wn 
()f ee . 
discontent and grief and 
1) 
— always refresh- 
t.) its or presence of cheer- 
, hig W hy not make earnest ef- 
oe » counter that pleasure on oth- 
‘Pe / ‘ : "17 % m 
ia li find half the battle is 
fained if me 
; von sever allow vourself 
, JY anything gloomy, Better still, 
(\¢ 
eloomy thoughts, then 
re you wot say them. 
“Thi Pa ¢ . 
‘ty tte some shadows. will 
Rat Tee , 
Joven sends the sunshine of 
RR ae 
° rifts in the clouds we 
iy, f TA oa 
« f we will, 
autiful blue above.” 
| x * & 
] 
ay th: at “the kingdom 
SRO Ta Asia hin us;” for nothing 


out from us. 


us ever, whether alone or with oth- 
ers, waking or sleeping. 


“The sunny side, the sunny side, 

Let’s always look upon it— 

Tis better far to banish care 
Than sadly muse on. it. 

Do not le down with folded hands, 
And always be repining; 

But when beneath the darkest cloud 
Think of its silver lining.” 


So my dear Shut-ins— 


“Let’s oftener talk of noble deeds, 
And rarer of the bad ones 
Let’s sing about our happy in, 
And not about our sad ones.” 
* * * 


Your life is hard, but always re- 
member that “nothing cures miseries 
like counting mercies,” and 
“It is better to be glad for what is, 

dear, 

Than to sigh for the things which 

are not; 
It is better to reckon the joys, dear, 

Than the troubles that fall to our 

lot.” 


Don’t grow narrow in- your 
thoughts, no matter what your life, 
don’t grow selfish no matter what 
your troubles. 

% & & 

An old man once said: “Take an 
old man’s word for it, that the peo- 
ple who are really and truly happy 
are those who love and are loved. 
Better love the humblest thing that 
lives than only yourself. Then the 
older we grow the richer we become, 
not in money, or lands perhaps, but 
in what is far more precious-—the 
wealth of love that fiows into your 


life, in a never-ending stream from 
the lives of those who have been 


blessed and helped by them in the 
sunshine way of cheerful smiles, kind 
words and generous deeds.” 

To feel with and for others—what 
a glorious widening out and enrich- 
ing of one’s life that is! How it 
increases our joys beeause of th 
pleasure that we take in the joys of 
others, Tlow it renders selfish brood- 
ing over our own woes impossible 
because of the sympathy we must 
vive to the sorrows of others! Not 
generosity only, nor keen pereeption 
—it is all these, and more.than these 
is love. So, strive to cultivate an in- 
terest in, a love for other people if 
you want to be happy yourself. 


% * * 


Dear Shut-ins, don’t be timid or 
bashful. We can never meet any 
other way. Our homes are too far 
apart; then come let’ us cheer one 
another and visit and talk right here 
in our own little cozy, cheerful cor- 
ner, Write me your thoughts, your 
hopes, your aims, and don’t be bash- 
ful. We are all good Sunshine 
brothers and sisters in this corner. 
Let’s hear from all of you if only a 
“howdy.” 





The best wav to help yourself, 
your friends, your paper is to get a 
elub for The Progressive Farmer. 
Try it. 





Blessed are the workers, for theirs 
is training, service and brotherhood. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 


FOR RHEUM AT ISM, 
SPAVIN, ETC. 


The Lawrenece-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.:—Gombault’s Caustie Bal- 
sam is a sovereign remedy for rheu- 
matism in man or beast and for 
spavin on horses. I have cured sev- 
eral cases. For removing bunches 
and shoe boils it is fine. I use it 
for almost everything where a blis- 
ter is needed, with the best results. 
I highly recommend it to the farm- 
ers.—Wm. Loudon, St, Cloud, Minn., 


GOOD 





It is with 











The Biggs {reatment. 


Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 


tural agencies, 


No medicines are used. The Biggs 


Treatment embraces everything that is curative, 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 
Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 


are now well. 


If you are interested in the cure of 


disease, write me for free literature which explains 


my method. 


I will also send numerous testimo- 


nials from well-known people whom I have cured. 
Lo not postpone the matter~you may forget it. 
Write to-day. 


ANDREW C. BICCS, 


228 E. Washington St., 


GREENSBORO, - - - N.C. 








COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON en 


Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 








Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, 
DURHAM should be addressed to 


and North Carolina EAST OF 





All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 











BEATS ALL the corn planters 
Beats all 
planting cot- 
ton, Beats all the planters ever made 


for planting corn. 
cotton planters for 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel. 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum ; 
etc. 


the 















E have never 
made a claim 
for the Cole 


Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres- 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money and 
labor you WILL BUY 


\ COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EASY TO RUN. 
repairs, Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. 


It lasts many years with little or no 


Won’t you write for 


CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 


, 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











WE WANT YOUR SHIPMENTS. 








EGGS, POULIKY, 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 








Will get you prices quoted in this paper. 
Limes, 


We are shippers of Lemons, 


Bananas and Apples. 








TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 


18 ROANOKE Dock, Norfothk, Va. 











Feb. 5, 1904, 












CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AnpD DESICNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 

saves time, costs less, better service. 

My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un atent 
is secured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,”’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in 


INVENTIVE _AGE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms 


E.G. SIGGERS, 2185, Sr.08-o¥s 


jy WASHINGTON, D.C. 













The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise, When writ- 


ing for catalogues, prices, etc,, and especial! 


remember to say, “I saw your ad, in THE 


ROGR 


when you write to make purchases, please 


SIVE FARMER, 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








FOUNDED 1886. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 


(Organized 1908.) 





PR 





OFFICE: - 10 Wrst MARTIN STREET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year sooeel 00 
Single subscription, 6 MONtDS........00.00000008 +55 
Trial subscrip ion, 8 TRO co scccivceccceconess 80 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, May 15, 1905. 
Prices to-da  TY4@T% 
Prices this date last Year .........ccccccce 1334@14 


Receipts tO ate .......0....sccccrrereee. veel 4,141 Dales 
Receipts same period last year..... 18,978 bales 




















BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., May 15, 1905. 














Flour—winter patents ..........c.seees 5.10 @ $5.20 
9 Spring PAtents.........cccrccccoese 5.60 @ 5.70 
Wheat ...... Keaianine ans ccd voussceeeiesoen wae 
Wheat, Southern ..... iicene 74 @ 91 
Corn, Southern white....................s000 48 @ 51 
Oats, NO. 2 WHItEC.......0c0.000 
IED Tin 0s sei ocak cacceunseneni.voubsessssonsossee 85 
Butter, fancy imitation ............... ee 24 @ 25 
Butter, fancy creamery ........ bsabdss <cosanie 28 @ 29 
es —_ PACKEA.......0cccceeeee pesceoee eee > @ 22 
es eeeeee Secccee (eeceere SOSH SSSCES SH SEESEEE Ceeeee 


Cheese, firm 
Sugar, coarse granulated. ...............ccce 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., May 15, 1905. 
The quotations are as follows: 




















DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 
RUNNING: ici sacpnasisupcccebacuibarenebdasbuseonees 4.00 to 6.00 
Short to medium leaft................. 6.50 te 7.50 
Long leaf ‘ CRO 900 to 18.00 
ee EI ids cka onppoaabuncen soc sovanseas 10.00 @ 16.00 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
Oe pasesbecpeabacsncebey $ 5.50 to $ 6.25 
See ccore 6.00 tO 8.50 
INE BINNS is ancsvkancscsicnsicbeccsints 7.00 to 9.00 
TS EERE AE secenwnean - 10.00 to 12,00 
Wrappers and selections ............ 10.00 to 16.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—CoMMoh ..........0000 eevee 7.00 tO $ 9.00 
Medium 9.50 to 11.50 
2 Sea chbaweerte 12.00 to 138.00 
Cutters—Com mon ...... jecseocsneees AED BO aD 
Medium SHSSSESSE COKE Ee SETS ES SESS OE ESE SCOSESE 18.00 to 15.00 
_. | RG Se Manta bas 16.00. to 20.00 
Fancy...... 20.00 to 22.50 
Fillers—Common eeeccevece eocceseccosece 7.00 to 8.00 
ET BNNSND <i ccnesccsedashacecavansanvecd secre 9.00 to 10.00 
Good seeceeeeeecese Seeeceeeseces SOC eeeCeeeeceee 10.50 to 11.50 
Fine........ Ee Sacre eee te weusiahis 12.00 to 14,00 
Wrappers—Com MoOn...........e000--. 14.00 to 18.00 
Me um eeeeeeeeeee OCOS SES SSSCEE CeCe EE EeeeEe 18.00 to 25.00 
1 ER i . 27.00 to 85.00 
Fine....... ebbsiwoccas S cencuneoubcabession peoese $5.00 to 40.00 
Sea Pc Jenasbupnnnes 40.00 to 4500 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
<i | eee $ 1.50 to $ 2.50 
Lugs, common to good........ sue 4.00 to 5.50 
Lugs oy to prime .........0. sore OD tO. F756 
Short DEED icietabecicescnecebsesitecscessevtes, SAO OG. JBaO 
Long leaf......... js ... 8.00 to 11.00 
| 1 a Cae - 12.50 to 865.00 


CHARLOTTE OOTTON AND SEED. 
CHARLOTTE, May 16, 1905. 


‘ These figures represent prices paid to wag 
EEE a ere aes See 












































NID ck va sciesestkasespubbosbasensctesoocka 
Nia iistdabetietinalsiiis-cd sndiabustannioiniiciniésebakeiiaeels 
SOIR FEO occcccccsess sicceiccaseons ens 
WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
. WILMINGTON, May 15, 1905. 
Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 IbB........0... ove OO 
<3 Extra Prime, N. C., bu.............. 95 
6 Fancy sto --1.00 
“6 Prime, Virginia, bu................. 830@90 
“ _Extra Prime, Virginia, bu....... ..... 95 
a yo Psy | eas 90 
us RP MEMERIED Gab eteiscesccsscosccacnccseeceses suc 85@90 
Corn, white, bu 50@60 
N. C. bacon, hams, new, Ib ........ srevecsreelZ@12% 
os st shoulders... pobeb cattesooscospeneasele 7@10 
“ “ a 9@10 
Eggs. per dozen 14@15 
Chickens, grown 26@40 
ss spring 15 @ 2 
Beeswax 26@27 
Tallow »8eeececes' ee 
Sweet potatoes, bu 80 
Beef cattle, lb 2a), 
2 Se eee ptssscsseebsaneeeel 6@ 
Peas, white ...... 1.50@1.60 
Fe MEW coc cibisk coun ssbsbiscecbasbcausscvassasesccans 1.10@1.15 
Tar bbl. BID ruaccchctuyssies bosapekekssvneciupeacceueaseca FE 
Sg We icccnssncnsvhinesbencescecteseenssecoesscccen epebeeen ace 2.80 





NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
Produce Company.) 


NORFOLK, May 15, 1905. 























Fresh country eggs per doz_..... 14 to 15%c 
Old hens (live) large and fat-.... 40 to 650c. 
B, E. peas, per bag of 2 bu._______ $8.00 

Peas, per bag of 2 bu.__..--___-__.. $8.25 
Apples, per bbl $2.25 to $3.09 
Spring chickens 85to 45 
Turkeys (live) per lb,--......._.. 124 to 18 
Ducks, ive} each 80 
Geese, (live) each 50 
Guineas, each %to 80 
Honey, in pound cases, in comb 8to- 10 
Hams, Va., per lb 12% to 15 
Hams. N, é., per lb 124,to 156 
Irish potatoes, per bag .......... $1.00 
Country Butter,'‘per Ib....000. 12to 16 
Creamery Butter, per lb.... 27to0 8 





Peanutse—Fancy---..-..----- 41% 
Peanuts, strictly prime -_-. 
Peanuts, machine picked... 3% 
Peanuts, bunch_-............. 4 
Spanish peanuts -----..----- 
HAY, GRAIN, ETC. 


Corn, > per bushel........-.. 58 



































Corn, mixed, per bushel----.. -_- S8to 6 
Cracked Corn, per bushel....... 59to 60 
Hay No. 1, Timothy, per ton--$16.60 
Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton------ 15.00 
Straw, Rye, per ton 14,00 
Bran, per ton 22.00 
Middling, r ton 24.00 
Cotton Seed Meal, per ton._.... 2.00 
Oats, 7. bushel (white spring) 42 to 45 
Mixed Oats, per bushel..._....... 40 
CALVES AND LAMBS. 
Calves, per lb 7 to 7c 
Spring Lambs, each $8.50 to iis 
TRUCK AND VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage per crate . 76 to $1.00 
Sweet potatoes, per bbl._..._.... $8.00 to $3 3 
Strawberries, per quart......__.._ 12 to 15 
Onion Sets, per bushel._.__...... $1.50 to $1.75 
Snap Beans, = basket_-.....-.. 1.00 to $1.76 
Oranges, per box 
Lemons.-_.... $2.40 
Egg Plants, per crate -......-.... $1.40 to $1 50 
HIDES, 
Market active. 
Dry flint, per pound___._-......-.... 14 to 17% 
Dry salt hides, per pound --..-_.... 12 to... 
Dry damaged hides, per pound.... 6 to7 
Green hides per SIIITE dieemiscipsnionicinans 7% to... 
Green salted ides, per pound ---.. 844 to 8% 
Green salted calves, each___._...-. to 90 
tig ge || eS 2 16... 
Wool, free of burns, per pottnd..... 25 to 28 
Washed wool, per pound’........... 30 to---- 
Tallow —. | 
CHEMICALS. 


In less than car load lots, and subject to 
fluctuations in the market. Car loads can 
be purchased here at lower pricea. 


Acid phosphates, per ton..._.. $11.00 to $12.00 
Sulphate ammonia, per ton-. 70.00 to 75.00 





Nitrate soda, per ton.......... 50.00 to 60.00 
Muriate potash, per ton---... 45.00 to 50.00 
Kainit, per ton... ..n0---= 11.00 to 13.00 
Oil of vitrol, per ton -...._-... 80.00 to _-... 
Bone tankage, per ton --_._-_. 25.00 to 30.00 
Dissolved bone, per ton....... 27.00 to 380.00 
Raw bone meal, per ton -_-_.. 80.00 to 85.00 
Dissolved bone, bi’ck, per ton 

Land plaster, bags, per ton... 6.00 to 7.00 
Shell lime, in bags, per ton.. 5.00 to 6.00 


CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. 
Market active. 






































8S. W. Va. steers per lb__-........._- 4 to4 
8. W. Va. heifers, per lb.......-. me oe 
8. W. Va. cows, per Ib__.........-.. 8 to... 
N. O. and Va. steers, per Ib__...._- 34% to-.... 
N C. and Va. cows, per lb__..___... 24% to 8 
Medium and thin cattle, perlb..£°2 to 2% 
Bull ee ee 
Milk calves, medium, per Ib..t...4 to5 
Milk calves, fancy, per lb....... a ie. g 
Yearlings, per lb 244 to 
Dressed Hogs 2 ae to... 
Large hogs 5 to6 
Sheep, per pound 8 tod 
Goats, not wanted, per pound.._.- ae 
Raisins, seeded, 12 oz 76 Wise 
FISH MARKET. 
Buck shad 85c 
Roe shad 50c 
Herring, per 100 76¢ 
Crokers, per ,box ---- $4.00 
SHINGLES. 
Per 1,000—Car load lots. 

SHINGLES — Cypress, size 6x20—Market 
active. 
No 1, heart split $5.50 to $6.00 
No. 1, sap split 4.00 to. _...- 
No. 1, heart sawed -............. 6.50 to 7.00 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 15, 1906. 


























Chickens—spring 20 
MUREUI cc siicasbs ssi pockaboic cabpdendebandsdecthabacbocsnoeveve> 7 
Ducks 2 
Hens—per head -- 40@ 42 
Corn 70 @ 72 
Oats—feed 48 
Oats 54 @ 56 
Pe hsetellinesc\scusenivssceinnnintsiindbicbbdbinaasditinhinenieneiivniin $1.00 





WOOD'S SWING CHURN 


IS BY FAR THE BEST CHURN 


M 


Churn is considered the best. It has 
a chamber for hot or cold water to 
raise or lower the temperature of the 


mil 


Empire Cream Separators 


MADE. 
ade of Wood or Tin. The. Tin 


k. 





Quickly Pay for Themselves. 


cua U 








AMERICAN STEEL FIELD FENCING, 


ROOFING, AND ALL AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. ... -« 


| 











Special Circulars on Application. 


The Implement Company, 


1302 Main St., - - ° 


Mention this paper when writing. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





GARDNER PEA HULLER 


‘and cleaning field 

in one operation. They are made of better mate- 
ine Tshed and do better work than any other 
Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ing an imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 


peas from the 
rial, better bui 
Huller. Four 


ler. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 60., 


The only perfect machine for hulling 


better fin 


Catalogue free. 


East Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 





if 
i 





GOOD ROADS ? 
The Unit Road Machine Solves the Question 











It has but ONE WHEEL, and to operate, 
requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM. 

By actual test it has been demonstrated 
that with one team and driver, and three 
men to remove trees, it has built more and 
better roads than could have been done by 
FORTY MEN with usual tools. 

That it saves labor enough to pay for itself 
every two days while in use. 

That it is economy for each township to 
have one, not only for building roads, but to 
keep them in order at least expense afte1 
they are built. 

The price brings it within the reach of all. 

If you are interested in GOOD ROADS, or 
Disc CULTIVATORS, WALKING OR RIDING 
CULTIVATORS, Disc HARROWS, STEEL 
LEVER HARROWS, MANURE SPREADERS, 


COTTON AND CORN PLANTERS, BALING PRESSES, GRINDING MILLS, E?C., ETC. 


Write 


THE GALL-WATT G0., Box 602 Richmond, Va. 


ESTABLISHED BY 
GEO. WATT, 1840. 


i) 
\ 














MANFRED CALL, 
Manager. 





THE YORK Improved Weeder 


The flexibility of the teeth is the important thing in a weeder. 


The York Improved 
eteeth bare 


Weeder has teeth of square spring steel with round points. 1 


great flexibility, and being narrow in the body they do not whip or bruise © 


growing plants as flat teeth do. 
Our square teeth do not break. The fran 


prevents clogging. 


This style also allows more clearauc 


strong flexible angle steel. and handles and shafts are adjustable. Se 
free circular. The 8 ry Corn Planters and Grain Drillss 


youtouse. S8P 





ER MFG. ©O., 506 Queen &t., 





Flave You Written 





tm Raney Canner Company! 


There are a thousand lady readers of The Progressive Farmer who need one of our No. 1 canning 


fits for putting up their home goods. Price $5.00. When you have tried one you will . prize it as [s)! 
you do your sewing machine or your cook stove, and will be just as loth to part with it. 

Two thousand farmers and families who read this paper need and must have one or more of '" 
Price $10.00. One of these will save several thousands cans in a season, and will pay beter 


outfits. 





the same amount invested in any other article on your farm. 


There are 


No. 3 outfits, and can for market on a lar 
sell them at the HIGHEST PRICES, and 
If a part of your fruit is killed it makes it m 


should by all means get a canner and 
MISS IT. 


Don’t be satisfied till 


several hundred more of our farmers and fruit and truck-growers who should have "' ot 


ger scale. They can put up the FINEST GOODS O% 
make a MAGNIFICENT PROFIT. 


ore important to save the remainder. If all is» 
put up tomatoes, corn, string beans, etc. YOU CAN’T APP vt! 


you have sent us your address and received our circulars, read every “or 


fully, and thoroughly understand what we offer you. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hill, N- © 
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